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THERE 18 NO RELIGION HIGHER THAN TRUTH. 


[Family motto of the Makarajahs of Benares.] 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Adverting to articles and correspondence 
destined for the pages of the THHOSOPHIST, we 
would call the attention of intending contri- 
butors to the following instructions :— 


(IÀ No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion, even 
qhough they may be signed “a T'heosoph ist." 

(IL) Any contributor not desiring his name to be made public, 
should give the necessary intimation to the Editor when forwarding 
his contribution. 

IL) Contributors are requested to forward their articles in the 
early part of the month, soas to allow the Editor plenty of time fo, 
correction and disposal in the pages of the "T'gosormsr. 

Qv) A correspondence to be on one side of the paper only, 
leaving clear spaces between lines and with a wide margin. 


—— ——» 


The Editors disclaim responsibility for opinions expressed by con- 
tributors in their articles, with some of which they agree, with others 
not. Great latitude is allowed to correspondents, «nd they alone are 
aecountable for what they write. The journal ts offered as a vehicle 
for the wide disseminution of facts and opinions connected with the 
Asiatic religions, philosophies and sciences, AU who have anything 
worth telling are made welcome, and not interfered with, Rejected 
MSS, are not returned. 


REMOVAL OF HEADQUARTERS. 


The growth of the Theosophical Society and now 
geographical distribution of its work compel the removal 
of the Asiatic Headquarters to a point on the East coast of 
India. When the Founders visited, for the first time, Bengal 
and Madras, this year, after nearly four years’ residence at 
Bombay, a view of the country aud close acquaintance 
with the people showed them the expediency of an 
immediate transfer of the Headquarters. Accordingly, 
after completing the tour of those two Presidencies in June 
last, they arranged to take up a residence at Madras. 
Thither the Headquarters establishment will be re- 
moved in the last days of December, and the January 
number of the TuHeosormist (which will be brought out 
before the Ist proximo) will be the last issued at 
Bombay, if satisfactory arrangements can be made at 


Madras: otherwise it will be still published at Bombay 
But this does uot. concern our subscribers, whose copies 
will be sent punctually, as hitherto. All correspondence 
and postal matter, intended to reach us or any officer or 
other person attached to the Headquarters staff, after 
January 1, should be addressed to “Adyar, Madras,” 
instead of Breach Candy, Bombay. 


If our foreign members will consult the map of India 
aud compare it with a list of our Asiatic Branches, they 
will find that to the West of the 77th degree of longitude 
E. of Greenwich—which passes through almost the 
centre of the Indian Peninsula—we have but ten Asiatic 
branch societies, viz, Trichur (Malabar Coast), Bombay, 
Baroda, Bhavnagar, Poona, Jeypore, Lahore, Rawal Pindi, 
and Simla (two) ; to the East of the line we have twenty- 
seven,* viz, Ceylon (eight), Java, Tinnevelly, Madras, 
Nellore, Guntur, Calcutta (two), Berhampore, Kishnaghur, 
Darjeeling, Bhagalpur, Jamalpur, Mnddehpoorah, Allaha- 
bad, Bareilly, Cawnpore, Lucknow (two) and Meerut. 


Besides these, others are forming in Eastern India, 
and, in time, our operations will extend to other 
countries to the Eastward. It is, therefore, more 


convenient and economical to be at Madras than at 
Bombay, both as regards the executive work of the Society 
and the practical business of publishing this magazine. All 
persons, whether amicably disposed to our work or not, will 
concede that a happier moment could not have been chosen 
for the removal of the Headquarters from Bombay. The 
strong opposition always inseparable from such undertak- 
ings as this of ours and which we had of course to 
encounter, has not simply subsided of itself, but been 
Even tho 
ingenuity of unprincipled enemies and slanderers can no 
more avail. We have outlived all that, and the number of 
our sympathisers has been steadily increasing since our 
arrival in February, 1879. With some of our earlie” 
friends who have stood true to the Cause through all its 
vicissitudes, we are very sorry to part, even though 
it be but the breaking up of neighbourship; but, every 
year, we shall visit Bombay at the time of our annual 
tour, as well as other parts of India. Aud as regards the 
intercourse between the several Branches and the Founders, 
it will make no difference whether our official residence 
be at one side or the other of the G. I. P. It isa satis- 
faction for us that we are carrying to our new home tho: 
good wishes of so considerable a body of Bombay friends. 
But, as tho proverb says, * Nothing succeeds like success !" 


successfully vanquished aud virtually crushed. 


T ———— MÀ 


* Up to Novembor 15, 
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THE POOR BRUTES. 
“"Twore all as good to case onc beast of grief, 
As sit and watch the sorrows of the world, 
In yonder caverns with the priests who pray. 
: : : . . 
* Unto the dumb lips of his flock he lent 
Sad pleading words, showing how man, who prays 
For mercy to the gods, is merciless, 
Jeing as gods to those; . a 


[Arnold's Light of Asia.] 


A certain Fellow and Councillor of our Socicty and 
member of the Bombay Brauch is engaged ina noble 
work, which reflects honour upon us all. Mr. Kavasjt 
M. Shroff, a Parsi gentleman among the most public- 
spirited and intelligent of his indefatigable race, is known 
in England as a colleague and friend of the late 
philanthropic Miss Mary Carpenter, and in America as a 
lecturer upon Fire Worship At Bombay his name has 
been long identified with movements of publie import- 
ance, among them that of Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, of tho local Society devoted to which work he 1s 
Secrotary. There have long been such praiseworthy 
bodies in Europe and America, but, curiously enough, our 
Parsi colleague has devised a new feature in their 
administration never yet thought of by the more 
experienced Western philanthropists, and which vastly 
enlarges the scope of their usefulness. The Bombay daily 
papers have noticed the scheme approvingly, and from the 
Gazette of July 22, and Limes of India of November 6, 
we copy in full the extracts which follow, in the hope that 
they may incite humanitarians elsewhere to imitato this 
most laudable example :— 

€ We are glad to hear that there is good prospect of a hospital 
for auimals being established in Bombay at au early date. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has been in exist- 
ence in this city for the last seven years, and has undoubtedly 
dono much good work, But the preventive system at present 

2 : . D . . 4 : 
followed, Mr. Shroff has discovered from his experience as Secre- 
tary of the Society, is not without drawbacks. As worked at present, 
the method is briefly this, ‘Three or four inspectors, or agents, 
employed by the Society, go about in the town from 7 to 10 a.m, 
and whenever they see any animal, horse or bullock, that is unit for 
work, they hand over the driver of the animal to the nearest. police- 
man, who takes the ofender and the animal to cither of the two 
Presidency Magistrates’ Courts. ‘The animals thus gathered to- 
gether are made to stand in a row for the inspection of the magis- 
trate as he enters the Court. lines varying from two to ten Rupees, 
according to the intensity of the cruelty, are inflicted, on the. pay- 
ment of which the owners are allowed to take away their animals. 
In most cases the cartmen are poor people who, with their families, 
subsist on what they earn by plying their vehicles. Suppose a 
cartaian is tined because his pair of bullocks is unfit for work. The 
payment of the fine sweeps away his wages for a couple of days, and 
if he refrains from putting his oxen to his cart until such time 
as the necessary relief is obtained, there is starvation staring 
himself, his family aud his bullocks in the face. He conse- 
quently is unmindful of the sufferings of his dumb companions, and 
after paying the fine, puts them to work again at once for the 
purpose of gaining his livelihood. The cartinan once fined, falls 
iuto the clutches of the same, or other, agent over and over again. 
Instances have been gleaned from the diaries of the agents showing 
that the same eartiman has been fined three or four times for the 
siue auimals bearing the same marks of cruelty. A cartman cannot 
take his animal when wanting curative treatment to any of the 
European or native veterinary establishments in the city, as the 
very heavy admission tve forbids it. This state of affairs puts the 
poor peoplo ina sad plight. Properly speaking, the action of the 
Society, without affording the necessary means of alleviating the 
pains and eruelties inflicted on the animals, becomes a powerful 
instrument for inflicting misery ou poor, baltclad, half-starviug 
creatures. Mr. Shroff suggests that measures should be taken to 
change the plan of work, by establishing under the auspices of the 
Society a large hospital to which owners of discased cattle, instead 
of being subjected to fines, may be persuaded to take their animals 
for curative treatment. Efforts have been made to raise the 
necessary funds by publie subscription. At an influential 
meeting of grain and seed merchants Leld at the Mandvi-bunder 
in April last, resolutions were unanimously carried to the effect 
that each nativo merchant dealing in grain and seeds. should con- 
tribute to the funds of the Society two annas for every 100 bags 
imported by him into Bombay. A number of muccadums connect- 
ed with the local firms have also agreed to authorise the Society io 
collect one anna on every 000. bags of grain and seeds exported. 
In pursuance of this arrangement, an ollice was opened on the 
Ist of May last at Waree-bunder, for the collection of the fees. All 
the merchants’ men, when they go to the G. I. P, Railway goods- 


shed in the neighbourhood to clear their masters’ goods, step up to 
the Society's office daily and pay the fees due. The merchants and 
muccadums have authorised the Society to devote the amount thus 
collected to the maintenance of the proposed Hospital for Animals; to 
engaging a sufficient number of agents to suppress all sorts of 
cruelties ; to providing water-troughs in the city where they may 
be needed ; and to establishing branches of the Society in such 
towns in the Presidency as the Committee of the Society may 
deem proper. This is a satisfactory beginning ; but the revenue 
derivable from this source is not considered sufficient to enable 
the Society to carry out all the proposed measures; and we are 
told that the local Governnient bas spontancously offered to co- 
operate with the Society in this instance, by offering to establish a 
veterinary college in connection with the proposed hospital for the 
purpose of training a number of young men in veterinary science. 
A Parsee gentleman, we are further informed, has offered to contri- 
bute a large sum for the purchase of the ground and the erection 
of the necessary buildings for the hospital.” —[Bombay Gazette] 


“ An influential meeting of native cotton merchants was held 
yesterday afternoon at Petit House in the Fort, for the consideration 
and adoption of measures for the furtherance of the establishment 
of a hospital for the medical treatment of temporarily disabled 
animals. The hospital is to be located somewhere near Chinch- 
poogly, where is situated a valuable parcel of land which has been 
presented by a munificent Parsee millowner of this city, Mr. 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, for the purposes of the hospital. In 
addition to this, the same gentleman has promised the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruclty to Animals, by whom the institution will 
be worked, funds to erect suitable hospital accommodation on the 
above piece of ground. Mr. Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, who was 
unanimously voted to the chair, suggested the levy of a pound of 
cotton per each candy sold as a means of providing funds for the 
maintenance of the hospital. Mr, K. M. Shroff, honorary secretary 
to the S. P. C. A,’ appealed. to the sympathy of the assembled 
gentlemen, and adduced a number of facts and arguments to prove 
that such an institution was a long-felt desideratum ina large city 
like Bombay. Mr. Shroff's remarks were received by the mecting 
with great approval, several of the members endorsing anc 
supporting them subsequently. It was then unanimously resolved, 
after a bricf consultation, that further consideration of the question 
be adjourned until Sunday, the 26th instant, to enable the cotton 
merchants, some of whom were unavoidably absent, to agree to the 
terms proposed. In the meantime, Mr. Shroff was requested to 
print and circulate copies of the draft deed. A general wish was 
expressed that more Hindu members might be introduced on to 
the managing committee of the S. P. C. A. than has hitherto been 
the case. Mr. Shroff replied to this complaint by stating that it 
was no fault of the Society that more Hindu members were 
not to be found on the managing board ; in fact, it was the fault of 
the parties themselves, who took very little interest in other ways 
than by contributing handsomely to the Society’s income, Mr. 
Shroff took this opportunity of eulogizing the energy and deep 
interest displayed in the Society’s cause by such representative men 
as the Iou. Justice Bayley, Mr. Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, Mr. 
Henry Cleveland, Sir Frank Souter, &c. Mr. Shroff remarked that 
the infusion of a similar ardent spirit by his native brethren into 
the cause of the Society would be heartily welcomed, not only by 
himself, but by his fellow workers. Nosegays and rosewater havin 
been distributed, the meeting separated after according the usuag 
vote of thanks to the Chairman.” —[7imes of Indic.] 


Unless we mistake, posterity will offer a more lasting! 
homage to the nanies of Mr. Dinshaw Manockjee, Mr. 
Shroff, and their colleagues than “nosegays and rose- 
water.” For a very great body of people in these Asiatic 
countries bave in their natures an inbred tender compassion 
for the brute creation; and long before the London 
S. P. C. A. arose, there existed in a Hindu quarter of 
Bombay, a refuge for animals called “ Pinjrapol,” whore 
even the fleas and bugs are fed on the bodies of living 
men who hire themselves out for this curious service at 
so much per night! Itisa common thing for a Hindu 
merchant or speculator to vow that if he succeeds in a 
certain venture he will buy so many cattle, sheep or other 
animals doomed to the shambles, and send them to 
Pinjrapol to be kept at feed for the rest of their natural 
lives. But though Pinjrapol is richly endowed, having a 
revenue of, we believe, more than a Jakh of rupees annually, 
its internal management leaves much to be desired, This, 
under the intelligent supervision of Mr. Shroff, is most 
likely to be avoided in the proposed Animal Hospital, and 
as we remarked above, it is a cause of honourable pride to 
every member of our Society that so Buddha-like a 
practical charity should have been set afoot by our Parsi 
colleague and brother. We hope these lines may come 
under the cye of Mr, Henry Bergh, the American 
zoophile, 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


BY A. O. HUME, F.'.S. 


Owing to a varicty of circumstances well-known to all 
interested in the subject, the present is really and truly a 
pregnant period, big with the future fate of education in 
India. 

Twenty-six years ago, when, in Upper India, little 
comparatively had been done in tlic way of education for 
the masses, I was able to found several hundred village 
schools (such as later have been established in every 
district,) and to open a High School, which in those days 
afforded a good secular middle-class education to between 
three hundred and four hundred boys ; and still, I believe, 
holds its own fairly with similar institutions established 
later by Government. For many years, despite the dis- 
trastious of the Mutiny, I devoted all my energies to popular 
education, and probably no one outside the Educational 
Department, and not many inside it, ever, during the 
course of only five or six years, had such ample opportu- 
nities for observing the practical effects of our secular 
system of education, as myself. 

A zealot, to commence with, in the faith that know- 
ledge is strength, and intensely impressed with the 
conviction that meutal culture in all forms could be 
nothing but an unmixed benefit, I grew first to doubt this 
dictum, and, later, gradually came to realize that, in a 
state of society such as that formed by the masses here, 
intellectual culture, unless accompanied hand in hand 
with moral development, must unavoidably, in the long 
run, prove an uninixed evil. 


I saw clearly enough that inherent in human nature lay 
the two opposing principles—not only the principle of 
evil, of which some creeds inake so much in their doctrino 
of original sin, but also the principle of good, and. that in 
many cases this latter spontaneously effected a moral 
development pari passu with the mental culture effected 
by our secular education. But I saw that our system, so 
far from favouring or smoothing the way for this, operated 
distinctly to impede it ; and in 1866, ten years after I 
first took up State education, and before I finally dis- 
connected myself from it, [propounded in a timid, hesitat- 
ing way, for I did not then see things so clearly as I now 
do, the doctrine which T now desire to reassert. 


I was well snubbed at the time for iny suggestions, and 
such perhaps will be the only tangible result of their 
reiteration, but I have passed beyond the stage where 
apparent failure discourages ; I know now that the right 
triumphs in the long run, and that, therefore, if I have 
seized on any truth, that at any rate ausé live on, come 
of me what may ; while, if I am wrong, none can desire 
an earlier or deeper grave for my misconceptions than 
niyself. 

Now tlie doctrine that I propounded, and to which I 
again desire to recall attoution, was that the Standard 
Jovernment Profession of Religious impartiality, where 
State education generally is concerned, is a gigantic shan ; 
and where village schools and primary education are 
concerned, a gigantic fraud to boot. 


For these village schools are in no sense of the word 
State schools—but peoples’ schools. Not only is their 
cost levied from the people, from village to village, by a 
cess ad hoe, but, although of recent years this cost is 
levied by law nolens volens, this law could never have come 
into operation had not a certain number of zealous 
Collectors, more thau twenty-five years ago, by extra- 
ordinary efforts, and as the result of their personal 
influence (in days when this was a real. power) succeeded 
in persuading the people of their districts to pay volun- 
tarily, as a free gift to a good cause, that cess which many 
years later Government, owing to the precedent thus 
established, found itself strong cnough to impose, univer- 
sally, as a compulsory cess. 

So all these village schools are purely peoples’ schools, 
every farthing of their cost beiug defrayed from the funds 


contributed locally and for this special object. They are 
no more State schools than my horses are syees' horses 
because I furnish the syces with the funds to provide tho 
requisite food and bedding, and pay them wages for 
tending and cleaning those horses. 

And the true attitude of our Government in regard. to 
these schools is—" we don’t teach Christianity iu these 
schools for several reasons. In the first place, most of us 
don’t care much about this rather old-fashioned article. 
In the second place, the natives are a queer lot, and really 
though they do standa great deal (and up to a certain 
point are truly a peace-at-any-price people) we are by no 
means sure that they would stand this. And thirdly, 
because our virtuous professions of entire impartiality in 
religious matters greatly strengthen our position in matters 
of far more vital importance. But we lave got the entire 
education of the country into our hands by our village 
schools ; we have stamped out the great bulk of indigen- 
ous education, and if we don’t teach Christianity, at any 
vate, we tare care thut no other religion ds taught” * 

This position I maintain to be a sham and a fraud. As 
regards schools and colleges maintained out of the general 
revenues, a verbal defence of the system may be set up; 
but as regards the village or primary schools paid for by 
a local cess, where every village that benefits from a school, 
every village in the circle or nulgua pays for more than 
the benefits it receives (a portion of its payments being, 
with questionable propriety, absorbed for Provincial edu- 
cational purposes), no defence is possible, and the only 
justification is that contained in the old saying—Ve 
viclis l 

What else is possible? Im ninety-nine out of every 
hundred primary schools, the great majority of tho boys 


* lf Mr, Humo had had the Mission Reports before him he could have 
scarcely caught the spiritof their policy better thau inthe present expressions, 
Dr. Christloib in his ** Foreign. Missions of Protestantisii [London, 1880] 
says that the Goveraineut Schools in Judia “by rootinig out a mass of 
heathen prejudice . . . must prepare the way for Christianity, But it is 
n circumstance in the highest degree to be deplored that, by the influence of 
rationalistie teachers, a spirit decidedly Anti-Christian is now prevalent, 
and scepticism towards erery form of positive religion directly promoted.. . Aud 
if I judge rightly, the short üliclitidn ous of this system, which, by. preserving 
n certain neutrality in matters of religion, seeks--vaiuly, lhowcver—to keep 
things smooth, is calling forth iu ever increasing uninhers, voices of dissont 
in ladia and England. lor iu its education policy the Government. is 
impartial neither to Christianity nor to llinduisi, but, at the ecpease of 
both, favours seepticism, which believes ouly in human science.” lo calls tho 
Goverumeut's poliey “a sec-saw system in schools awl churches," and 
scolds Lord Lytton for having, when Viceroy, subseribed Rs. 500 to tho 
Golden Temple at Amritsar, aud Sir Richard Temple for attending n Gan- 
pati festival at Bombay. Higher Education he denounces: “ What India 
needs is nut so much academies as Christian elementary schools" Aud the 
it dies avo his, not ours, though we might well have italicised them to show 
tho Hindus what sort of Missionary games aro being played behind the screens. 
Dr. Christleib favours “ insisting that iu tho selection of teachers for the High 
Schools, more attention be paid to the possession of real Christian convic- 
tion, in order that scientific instruction may be given on at least a Christian 
basis." (Op. eit. pp. 179. to 183). The author cited is the learned and 
famous Professor of Theology and University Preacher, in. Bonn Univer- 
sity. ‘Turning to Ceylon we find the same padristical “ neutrality? observed 
by tho Governmont as veyards religious education, ‘Phe Kandy Convention 
of 1815 under which Great Britain took-over the supreme authority pro- 
viously enjoyed by the Kandyan Kings, specially stipulated that tho 
rolixion of Buddha should be protected and preserved. But in 1817, 
advantage was taken of an abortive insurrectionary emeate in which it wis 
charged that ono or more Buddhist priests were compromised, to abolish 
this clause of the Treaty, and a policy of * neutrality” was taken up, 
The result has been disastrous in one way to the public morals, since the 
sovereign power formerly exercised by the King of Kandy to. disrobe or 
unfrock derelict priests, has not been wielded by the British authorities, and 
many priests, expecially in tho up-country, have fallen. into disreputable 
practices which react very injuriously upon the public morals. [n the 
Government Vernacular schools the Christianisod school-books, specially 
prepared by the Missionaries, to undermine and stiunp out “heathen 
Buddhism,” are used to this very day, although a Special Comunission have 
been nominally at work during the past fiféeen gears upon a new set of 
non-religious schoo!-books. 'Phis state of things is the very causo of 
eur Socicty’s educational labours in Ceylon. "o mark still more 
offensively the sham neutrality in religious matters, grants-in-aid of 
Buddhist schools established under the influence of our Society, for the 
education of Buddhist children under the auspices of committees of their 
awn faith, have been refused in three instances the present year, because 
they were within three miles of another [Missionary] Grant-in-uid school / 
Every influence-—sorial, journalistic, and other, scems employed to bindor, 
the resuscitation of Buddhism and force Christionised school education upon 
the people. But the Padris' Plot will not succeed : inark orr words --it will 
Nor succeed. The Dutch authorities resorted to severe aud arbitrary measures 
to compel the Buddhists to renounce their faith ;--measures affecting the 
logitimuey of their children, the tenure of their property, and their right to 
testify. hey filled the Island with hypocrites, thatis all, When the Eng- 
lish suceceded the Dutch, the sham structure of Ollicial Christianity crumbled 
to dust. ‘The Missionaries aro now trying to effect by secret cunning what 
the Dutch failed to get by open force, ‘hey will not sueceed.—Lv, TIROS. 
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are either Hindus or Maliomedans.. In Hindu pergunnahs, 
tappahs, &c., there may be 2 or 3 per cent. of the scholars 
who are Mahomedans and vice versa. The rarest thing is 
a village school in which there is anything like an approach 
to an equality in numbers in the children representing 
the two faiths. 


In the Hindu schools the boys should be regularly 
taught texts out of the Shastras, and in the Mahomedan 
schools texts out of the Koran and its commentaries, 
inculeating purity of life, a true estimation of the things 
of this world, and an carnost aspiration for those of a better 
life. In either case the two or three children differing in 
ereed from the bulk of their school-fellows should, unless 
their parents specially so desire it, be exempt from this 
particular branch of tuition. In the rare cases in which 
both creeds are fairly represented, ethics should be tanght 
to both sets of children by professors of their own faiths 
from texts drawn from their respective sacred writings. 


There is absolutely no practical difficulty involved, so 
far as the people themselves are concerned. There are 
dozens of learned and good Hindus and Mahomedans who 
could and would prepare gratuitously the necessary text- 
books; books to whose morality no Christian could take 
exception, and to whose teachings no Tindu or Maho- 
medan (though possibly holding them incomplete as 
avoiding sectarian dogmas) would object. 


But hitherto our Government, despite the liberality aud 
broad-mindedness of many of its individual members, has 
always collectively been too bigoted, or too much afraid 
of Exeter Hall, to act honestly in this matter. A cousider- 
able portion hug themselves in the belief that our present 
system is at any rate destructive, and is thus paving tho 
way for Christianity (an absurd delusion to which the 
practical results should have long since opened their eyes), 
while the remainder simply have not the courage to face 
the outeries of bigots about “ propagating false religions,” 
“denying their Lord,” and all the similar phrases, of which 
all churches ever keep a large assortment on hand, alike 
for retail and wholesale dealings. 

If it bo said now, as it once before was, “ Mr, ——deli- 
berately proposes that we should abandon the position of 
religious neutrality assumed by the wisdom of our pre- 
decessors, and heretofore consistently maintained by our- 
selves, and (representatives of a Christian Government, 
praying weckly in our churches that all men may be led 
to the True Faith) should openly teach in our schools 
those false religions to which this unhappy country owes 
its deep degradation.” If this, or words to this effect, be 
now urged, I reply—(1) that the position of Govern- 
ment, so far from being in educational matters, ono of 
strict neutrality, is one of unbending and unvarying, 
though veiled, opposition to all India’s national faiths ; 
(2) that the primary schools, all over the Empire, are in 
no sense State schools, but essentially the peoples’ schools; 
(3) that there is no such thing as a false or a true religion, 
en masse, religion being a thing entirely between an 
individual soul and the /4ivine, and being true or false in 
every individual case precisely to the extent and in the 
degree to which the former harmonizes or diseords with 
the latter; and (4) that, as regards degradation, in every 
true sense of the word, fully as much degradation is 
to be met with amongst the populations of (say) Worcester- 
shire and Lancashire as amongst those of the Meerut and 
Cawnpore districts. 

But what is to be done ? Simply insist upon exploding 
this venerable sham. With all its faults our Government 
has some merits, or it would not be here, and amongst 
these (like the unjust judge of the New Testament who, 
though averse to bother himself, yet, when greatly impor- 
tuned by the poor widow, did at last as a lesser evil of the 
two, arise and do her justice) our Government has the 
merit of always yielding to a just demand, if only it be 
sufficiently long and loudly urged ! 

It is a mere question of pertinacity and vehemence. If 
six people ask mildly, no matter for what, or how just 


LLL 
their claim, the flattest possible refusal necessarily awaits 
them. If six millions ask, they are put off with promises 
of considering the question ; but if sixty millions scream 
and shout and swear they will have it, they get it, and 
there’s an end of it. Good governments like that of 
Great Britain are always on the side of large majorities. 


Now ever since this Education Commission commenced 
its sittings, I have been receiving letters inquiring 
whether nothing can be done towards blending some 
moral and spiritual element in the education, which, by 
reason of the State supports it receives, is crushing out, 
for the masses at any rate, all other education. This is 
my reply :—It rests entirely with the people to decide 
what shall and shall not be. If a sufficient number of 
them are sufficiently in earnest, and speak up sufficiently 
strongly and loudly about the matter, before this High 
Commission shall 


* Close its bright eye and curb its high career,”— 


then that disgrace to us, that curse to the country, a 
soulless materialistic education, may be replaced by what is 
alike a glory and a blessing—an edueation in which mind 
and soul are developed pari passu. 


It isa mere case of asking and having, knocking and its 
being opeued,—provided that a sufficient number ask and 
that the knocking is really loud. 


Eprrow's Note.—The various Indian branches have often 
demanded that some active work shall be assigned them by the 
Parent Society : let them see here one field wide enough to 
oceupy all their time and talents, ‘Their first work should be 
to head a movement in their respective distvicts for the spread, 
among their own people, of religious education of their own kind, 
In this noble undertaking the services of their most learned 
pandits should be enlisted to co-operate with such Auglo-Iudian 
friends of India as Mr. Hume and others who have the moral 
welfare of the people at heart. What our President has set the 
members of the Colombo aud Galle branches to doing, ought to 
be taken in hand by all our Indian branches ; and if they will 
add to this a thorough promotion of the study of mesmerism and 
other elementary branches of psychic science, great interest would 
be awakened in the contents of their respective sacred books. 
Iu connection with Mr. Humes paper we gladly give place to 
a Minute addressed to Dr. Hnnters Education. Commission, 
while at Madras, by our esteemed brother and colleague, Mr. P. 
Sreenevasrow, Judge of the Small Cause Court, and a Vice- 
President of the Madras Theosophical Society ; a copy of which 
he has kindly sent us. It is gratifying to note the agreement 
between these two eminent "l'heosophists as regards the moral 
aud religious training of Native youth :— 


OBSERVATIONS OF P. SREENEVAS ROW, OF MADRAS, ON THE 
EXISTING SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN THÈ GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS. 


The course of instruction adopted in the Government schools has 
reference principally to the Intellectual branch, and leaves little o" 
no scope for the remaining three branches of Education, namely, 
Physical, Moral and Religions. I beg to notice some of the evil 
tendencies of this system, and to submit proposals which in my 
humble opinion wre ealeulated to remove them to a great extent, 


As to Physical Education, 


No limit being assigned to the age of the candidates appearing 
for the several examinations, every little boy aspires, naturally 
enough, to passing them, at the first available opportunity, with the 
view of reaching the final goal, the D. A. examination, as rapidly as 
tho Rules will admit. This desire of going through various ex- 
aminations in rapid suceession is enhanced by the vestriction im- 
posed by the Government against the admission of persons of 
more than twenty-five years of ave into the public service, Coven- 
anted or Uncovenanted. Hence all physical comforts are disregard- 
ed to an undue extent ; à gymnasium (if there be one available) is 
never thought of; and the whole time and energy of the student 
are devoted to the study of the books prescribed for the examina- 
tion, The result is that when a boy arrives at the end of his 
school-studies, he discovers himself ina weak and emaciated condi- 
tion, incapable of either bodily or mental exertion. It would be 
a great boon if a gyumasium could be attached to each school ; but 
this ig impossible oa various grounds. The abolition of the 
Order of Government aforesaid, and the imposition of a condition 
that no boy shall appear for any examination until after he is 16 
years of age, and for the D. A, examination until after he is 21, 
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will I think tend to remove this evil. It is a matter for considera- 
tion whether such restrictions as to age would not affect prejudicial- 
ly those poor classes of students, who may be naturally anxious to 
pass an examination as early as possible, in order to secure some 
employment for their livelihood. But I submit the preservation of 
health is necessary not only for the rich, but for the poor also, 
Indeed I am inclined to think that it is the poor, rather than the 
rich, who sufer by such a hurried course of study, for this simple 
reason that the former cannot command the nourishment which is 
within the reach of the latter. 


As 10 Intellectual Education. 


The Intellectual education imparted in the Government school 
is about all that can Le desired. Itis this which absorbs the 
whole time and attention of the master and the pupils ; and if in 


any respect it needs improvement, it will no doubt be etfeeted by’ 


the Commission. But I may add that the limitations of the ave of 
the candidates appearing for examinations as above suggested will 
have the additional advantage of giving them more time and energy 
for the development of their intellectual powers and capacities. 
The great influence which physical health is capablo of exercising 
over men’s minds can hardly be exaggerated. 


As to Moral and Religious Education. 


The Government having, in the Legislative and Executive 
Departments, declared their right to direct and control public 
instruction, and accepted the obligation of imparting educa- 
tion to their subjects, one great problem is solved ; and the only 
question is, how best this recognized duty is to be performed. It is, 
in my humble opinion, a great mistake to suppose that this most 
important obligation is completely discharged by the State pro- 
viding an agency, however perfect and strony, for the enlighten- 
ment and instruction of the Intellect alone. Mankind has of late 
been bowing the knee a little too much before Intellect, more 
especially successful Intellect. But we should not lose sight of the 
fact that “ Intellect is not a power, but an instrument? as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer says, Intellect, I would add, is the handmaid of 
Morality ; by itself it serves no appreciable purpose and no desir- 
able end ; but is capable of prodacing immense good when allied to 
and controlled by Moral faculties, For, Morality concerns man- 
kind in all their relations with each other, and it is a link which 
connects the Ruler with the ruled, Indeed, I hold that the State 
is a necessary condition of man's moral nature; for rights are 
requisite to the existence of men’s duties and virtues, and Govern- 
ment is necessary for the existence of those rights. So that the State 
ean hardly be deemed to have done its duty completely, unless it in- 
cludes a systematic teaching of Morality in the educational studies, 
But Morality alone does not suffice for life. Disunited with 
Religion, Morality may for a time subsist, as flowers retain their 
scent and colour even after they have been plucked ; but a time will 
sooner or later come when this will fail. The most complete moral 
culture of individuals is that which is connected with their religious 
culture. Religion has iu all ages and nations been an important 
element in the formation of man’s moral character ; and Religion 
ought to be the basis upon which all national Institutions rest. 
The State recognises this great fact; and the sacred Title borne 
by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress is, “The Defender of Faith.” 


Aud yet we see that Morality and Religion are excluded from the 
curriculum of the studies observed in the Government schools ; and 
this we are led to believe is the result of the religious neutrality of 
Government. Owing to this policy, it is said, the Government is 
put to the necessity of separating the Intellectual elements. of edu- 
cation from its Moral and Religious portions ; and to promote tho 
former under their direct management, leaving the latter utterly 
uncared for. 


But T beg leave to state that such separation is impossible ; and 
that it has never been successfully effected. Even matters which 
may be regarded as having an interest for intellect only, inevitably 
lead us to higher education, which has a religions interest. ‘The 
study of the Material world leads to questions respecting the 
way in which it was created and governed ; and the stndy of 
human history leads to questions respecting the Providential history 
of the World. The great writers on history aud philosophy 
have been obliged to touch upon matters which vitally affect 
Religion. Professor Bain, while professing to give to the world 
a moral science founded on principles irrespective of Religion, 
feels the necessity of giving a long summary of the Theories of 
the Material world, held by Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Stuart, 
Hamilton, J. S. Mill and others, and an equally long resumé of 
the views of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Atnanld, Kant and a host 
of others, as to the origin of Knowledge, Experience and Intui- 
tion ;—subjects which affect the Deity, matter and spirit, and 
which the learned Author exhorts us to lay aside in discussing 
matters connected with Mental and Moral Science! Tt is thus 
clear that it is not possible to separate education into two parts, 
religious and seeular, as they ave popularly understood ; and to 
teach the latter portion independent of the former. The religious 
portion niust of necessity be referred to, even if it be for no 
other purpose than that of refuting religion, ‘This is exactly 
what has been done by the numerous writers on philosophy and 
other subjects. Many of the books used iu the schools are 
pervaded by a tone which to say the least is not favourablo to 
the cause of Religion ; and the inevitable result is that the boys 
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who are made to study such works, have learnt to disregard 
Religion; break np the traditional beliefs; and declare that 
Religion has been exploded by seience, and that morality should 
bo founded on atheistic principles! The ultimate consequences of 
such Godless education cannot but be mischievous to the conntry 
and to the State. T am not one of those who condemn freedom 
of thought even in religious matters; but what I deprecate is 
the system by which the Indian youth grows sceptical over 
religious subjects, not after a due and impartial investigation, 
but simply by hiscoming into contact incidentally with passages 
which ave irreligious in their tendency. The result could not 
have been otherwise, seeing that the student is denied the ad- 
vantage of religious instruetion on the one hand, and is com- 
pelled to read and digest works which have an atheistic ring 
about them on the other, 

Surely, a system which encourages such a state of thines must 
needs be rectified. It may be sail that the remedy is in the 
hands of the people themselves, who may impart to their youth 
such religious instruction as they may consider to be essential. 
But this is not quite possible. 


Tn these days, the children are sent to school as soon as they 
are ablo to talk, and move about. freely ; and they spend a num- 
ber of years in school, until in fact they are passed ont as full 
blown B. A/s or some such thing. Whatever items of knowledge 
they pick up ; whatever ideas they form ; and whatever associa- 
tions they contract, are all done in the school, and nothing outside. 
Their whole time and attention being devoted to school books, they 
fall very little under what is called the home influence : and their 
parents and guardians feel naturally disinelined to disturb the 
progress of a state of things which they themselves have Dronght 
about, The unfavourable impressions which the children receive 
in the school for a series of years at the carly part of their age, 
sit deep in their hearts, and exert a very demoralizing inflnence 
upon them in after-life, to the prejudice of themselves, and of 
those who come in their way. 

Will Government tolerate such state of things? Will it still 
persist in a poliey, which excludes Religion from the State education, 
but encourages something which is anti-religious, though in the 
most indirect manner? Canall this be tho result of the policy of 
religious neutrality ? 

Impossible! The policy of the State in the matterof Religion in 
India is most beautifully enunciated in the Proclamation issued to 
the people when the Queen assumed the direct government of this 
country” Her Majesty was gracionsly pleased to declare :— 

“Firmly relying Ourselves on the truth of Chiristianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of Religion, We disclaim 
alike the right and desire to impose our convictions on any of 
our subjects. We declare it to be Our Royal will and pleasure that 
none be in anywise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason 
of their religious faith or observances; but that all shall alike enjoy 
the equal and impartial protection of the Law ; and We distinctly 
charge and enjoin upon all those who may be in authority under Us 
that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or 
worship of any of Our subjects on pain of Our highest displeasure.” 

This is the true interpretation of the neutral Religious policy of 
Government. As religious culture consists in what passes in men’s 
own souls, this policy means and directs that the State shall not 
assume an empire over men’s consciences, and that men should be 
left free from constraint on the part of the State as to the prosecu- 
tion of their religious culture, But when we see that both the 
Sovereign and the subjects (or to speak move strictly an overwhelin- 
ing majority of the subjects) are those who recognise the solace of 
Religion, there seems to be nothing in the policy of religious neutra- 
lity which wonld prevent Government from providing a competent 
machinery for imparting religious instruction, and leave it open to 
the people to avail themselves of the same as best they choose. 
Indeed, it seems to me that it is tho duty of Government to make 
such provision for the benefit of its subjects. 

Here the question arises as to the particular Religion for the teach- 
ing of which the Government should providean agency, considering 
that there are so many different forms in which Religion is practised 
by mankind. 


I propose to solve this question in the same way iu whieh the 
question of teaching numerous other branches of knowledge is solved. 
As there are variations in the several prevailing doctrines of 
Religion, so there are differences in the theories of sciences also, 
As for instance, in Psychology there is a great diversity of opinion 
among the philosophers as to the very standard of morality. The 
Sauntimental theory, the Intellectual theory, the Sovereign Authority, 
the Szif-interest, Utility, aud several other systems are deliberately 
put forward by their respective adherents. In Physical science, 
there are similar variations of views on the most important subjects. 
As to Light, we have the Emanation theory, the Undulatory 
theory, and the Diffusion theory, all differing from one another, 
The Germ theory, including protoplasm, radiant matter, and. 
spontaneous generation, is still unsettled. The forms in which 
the Evolution theory is presented to the world are too numerous 
to be counted on our fingers. A German philosopher is said to 
be busy in trying to upset the views of a host of other Scientists 
by showing that the Earth is stationary ; while a philosopher in 
England is preparing a denial of the laws of gravitation, attribut- 
ing motion to a species of Magnetism. Ma. Crookes, the eminent 
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English physicist, having, in the course of his study of the 
phenomena of spiritualism, been led to make numerous import- 
ant discoveries in. the avena of Nature, is now engaged in exhibit- 
ing experiments upon a peculiar stale of Matter, which he calls 
radiant matter, alias the fourth condition of matter ; the theory of 
which Professor Zolluer propounds very fully in his work on 
Transcendental Physies, and proves that Matter can puss through 
matter; thus affecting the corner stone of the hitherto prevailing 
system of cosmic philosophy. 

If the existence of so many and so varied theories in almost. all 
important subjects connected with the physical science is not con- 
sidered tobe a sutlicient. ground for the exclusion of science from 
the course of publie instruction ; and if the Government found it 
convenient to establish chairs of Professorships for teaching the 
same,—why, I beg leave to ask, should Morality and Religion be 
excluded from the educational studies, and why should any 
difficulty be anticipated in the appointment of Professors of Religion 
on the score of its presenting different doctrines and sects in a similar 
way ? The Professors of Religion can well afford to do what the Pro- 
fessor of Physical science is now doing ; namely,—he takes up some 
Text-book on any given subject ; and instructs his pupils therein, 
explaining the different theories and views at proper places, 
What is there to prevent a Professor of Religion from adopting 
such course? It is not required that matters of rituals and 
ceremonials, ov other minor details should be taught in the 
school: and if these ave excluded, as of necessity they must 
be, the course of public instruction on the subject of Religion 
would be confined tə those broad principles whieh are common 
to all religionists, except as to doctrinal or sectarian questions, 
which may be conveniently dealt with gradually according as 
the student shows progress in his studies, 

But as it is not always possible to secure the services of one 
Professor who is well versed in the systems and intricacies of all 
the prevailing forms of Religion ; as it is furthermore necessary 
that there should be a division of labour; and as, more especially, 
it is highly necessary that the Government should be kept free 
from being suspected of favouring a person of one Religion in 
preference to another, it is advisable that Government should 
establish chairs of Professorship for cach one of the principal 
prevailing Religions in their Colleges; such as Chiristianity, 
Mauhammadanism, and TIinduism in Madras; the Buddhism and 
Zoroastrianism being added in the other Presidencies. Whatever 
moy be the sub-divisions of each of these several religions, they 
are all built on one and the same foundation; as for instance, 
speaking of Hinduism, I beg to state that the Vedas, Smritis, 
and Paranas, ave all the same for all the numerous sub-divisions of 
Hinduism : even the commentaries are the same for all, except 
in certain parts where doctrinal and sectarian differences arise. 
It is therefore quite possible for the Hindu Professor to take 
up for his text one book which is common to all, such 
| Bhagavat-Gita, or Vishnu Purana; and teach his class, explaining 
away the doctrinal differences as they arise. Tam sure that the 
game course may inost conveniently be adopted by the Professors 
of Christianity, Muhammadanism and so forth, 

Under these circumstances, I beg to propose that Government 
should recognise the duty of teaching Religion and Morality 
founded on Religion, in their schools, and appoint Professors of 
several denominations iu each College. 

I submit that the appointment of such Professors need not 
add much. tothe financial allotments annually made to the Depart- 
ment of Education. There is hardly any justification for the 
Government to indent upon England or Germany for Sanscrit 
Professors to be employed in the Indian Colleges on a salary ranging 
from Rupees 500 to Rupees 750 per mensem, Tlappily, India ean 
boast of Sanserit Pundits, whose services as Professors of Litera- 
ture aud Religion may be easily secured at a small decent 
monthly or yearly honorarium. And I may venture to add that 
Muhammadan Maulavis and Christian Priests may with equal 
facility be engaged to serve the public in this good cause of 
Religious instruction. The cost of the whole staff of Professors 
of Religion, being thus minimised, may be slightly more than the 
saving which may be effected hy the discontinuance of expensive 
Professors of Sanscrit from other countries. The services of the 
Vernacular Professors and masters, already employed in our 
Colleges, may be utilised in teaching Religion wherever such 
course wonld be possible. 

When allthis is done, I humbly recommend, as an additional 
encouragement to the study of Religion, that Government should 
establish Degrees of honour in ‘Theology, and confer them on 
persons producing Certificates of proficiency in Morality and 
Religion from any one of the recognised Churches. There will 
le little or no difficulty in ascertaining the existence of several 
Christian Churches capable of granting such Certificates, nor of 
the Hindu Ma£tams, who are supported largely by the State, and 
who would only be too glad to receive a mark of recognition at 
the hands of Government by serving them in this respect. And 
I believe there may be some such institutions among the Maham- 
madans also, who may be willing to assist the Government in 
conferring the proposed degrees. 

So that, onthe whole, I expect that the cause of Morality and 
Religion will be based ona firmer footing, and be the source of 
blessing to all, if the proposats I have ventured to submit should 
meet with the approval of the Authorities. Should those pro- 
posals not commend themselves tothe approval of the Govern- 
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ment, then the only other alternative which they might adopt 
would be to withdraw from the position of being a direct 
educator, and leave the field to independent bodies, who would 
be free to teach Religion and Morality founded on Religion ; 
but this course would throw the whole responsibility of imparting 
education upon the people, who are not yet prepared to under- 
take it. It is therefore earnestly hoped that the Government 
will themselves take some active measureson the subject proposed, 
as it is clear that the present system of ignoring those most 
important branches of education is fraught with danger to the 
social fabrie ; and no well-wisher of his country, who sees the 
increasing vrowth of scepticism and atheism, and the consequent 
loosening of the sacred bonds of Morality, can fail to wish that 
some remedy may be speedily provided, 


(Copy) 
(Signed) P. SREENEVAS ROW. 
Madras, 16th October 1882. 


— o -———— 


TII E MAGICAL EVOCATION OF APOLLONIUS 
OF TYANA. 


A CHAPTER TRANSLATED BY THE EDITOR, FROM ELIPHAS LEVI.* 


We have already said that in the Astral Light, the 
images of persons and things are preserved. It is also in 
this light that can be evoked the forms of those who are 
no longer in our world, and it is by its means that are 
effected the mysteries of necromancy which areas real as 
they are denied. 

The Cabalists, who have spoken of the spirit-worlds, 
have simply related what they have scen in their evoca- 
tions. 

Eliphas Levi Zahed (these Hebrew names translated 
are: Alphonse Louis Constant), who writes this book, has 
evoked and he has secn. 

Let us first. tell what the masters have written - of their 
visions or intuitions in what they call the light of glory. 

Wo read in the Hebrew book, * The Revolution of the 
Souls,” that there are souls of three kinds ; the daughters 
of Adam, the daughters of the angels, and the daughters 
of sin. There are also, according to the same book, three 
kinds of spirits : captive spirits, wandering spirits, and 
free spirits. Souls are sent in couples. There are, how- 
ever, souls of men which are born single, and whose mates 
are held captive by Lilth and Niemah, the queens of 
Strygis ;T these are the souls which have to make future 
expiations for their rashness, in assuming a vow of celibacy. 
For example, when a man renounces from childhood the 
love of woman, he makes the spouse who was destined for 
lim the slave of the demons of lust. Souls grow and 
multiply in heaven as well as bodies upon carth. The 
immaculate souls are the offspring of the union of the. 
angels. 

Nothing can enter into Heaven, except that which is of 
Heaven. After death, then, the divine spirit which 
animated the man, returns alone to Heaven, and leaves 
upon carth and in the atmosphere two corpses. One terres- 
tial and elementary ; the other, aerial and sidereal ; the 
one lifeless already, the other still animated by the univer- 
sal movement of the soul of the world (Astral light), but 
destined to dic gradually, absorbed by the Astral powers 
which produced it. The earthly corpse is- visible : the 
other is invisible to the eyes of the terrestial aud living 
body, and cannot be perceived except by the influences of 
the Astral or translucid light, which communicates its 
impressions to the nervous system, and thus effects the 
organ of sight, soas to make it see the forms which are 
preserved, and the words which are written in the book of 
vital life. 

When a man has lived well, the astral corpse or spirit 
evaporates like a pure incense, as it mounts towards the 
higher regions ; but if man has lived in crime, his astral 
body, which holds him prisoner, seeks again the objects 
of passions, aud desires to resume its course of life. It 
torments the dreams of young girls, bathes in the steam 


* From ‘ Dogmo ot Rituel do la Haute Magie.” 


+ A word applied by the Valaginians and Orientals to ẹ certain kind of 
unprogressed, elementary spirits, — Ep. 
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of spilt blood, and hovers about the places where tlie 
pleasures of its life flitted by ; it watches continually over 
the treasures which it possessed and concealed ; it ex- 
hausts itself in unhappy efforts to make for itself material 
orgaus and live evermore. But the stars attract and 
absorb it ; it feels its intelligence weakening, its memory 
is gradually lost, all its being dissolves. . . its old vices 
appear to it as incarnations, and pursue it under mon- 
strous shapes ; they attack and devour. . . The unhappy 
wretch thus loses successively all the members which 
served its sinful appetites; then it dies a second time and 
for ever, because it then loses its personality and its 
memory. Souls, which are destined to live, but which 
are not yet entirely purified, remain for a longer or shorter 
time captives in the Astral body, where they are refined 
by the odie light which seeks to assimilate them to itself 
aud dissolve. It is to rid themselves of this body that 
suffering souls sometimes. enter the bodies of living 
persons, and remain there for a while in a state which the 
Cabalists call Embryonic. 

These are the aerial phantoms evoked by necromancy. 
These are the larvæ, substances dead or dying, with which 
one places himself in rapport; ordinarily they cannot speak 
except by the ringing in our ears, produced by the nervous 
quivering of which I have spoken, and usually reasoning 
only as they reflect upon our thoughts or dreams. 

But to sec these strange forms one must put himself in 
an exceptional condition, partaking at once of sleep and 
death; that is to say, one must magnetize himself and 
reach a kind of lucid and wakeful somnambulism. Necro- 
mancy, then, obtains real results, and the evocations of 
magie are capable of producing veritable apparitions. We 
have said that iu the great magical agent, which is the 
Astral light, are preserved all the impressions of things, 
all the images formed, either by their rays or by their 
reflections; it is in this light that our dreams appear to 
us, it is this light which intoxicates the insane and sweeps 
away their cnfecbled judgment into the pursuit of the 
most fantastic phantoms, To sec without illusions in this 
light it is necessary to push aside the reflections by a 
powerful effort of the will, and draw to oneself only the 
rays. To dream waking is to see in the Astral light; and 
the orgies of the witches Sabbath, described by so: many 
sorcerers upon their criminal trials, did not present. them- 
selves tothem in any other manner, Often the prepara- 
tions and the substances employed to arrive at this result 
were horrible, as we have scen in the chapters devoted to 
the Ritual; but the results were never doubtful. Things of 
the most abominable, fantastic, and impossible description 
were scen, heard and touched. 


In the spring of the year 1854, I went to London to 
escapo from certain family troubles and give myself up, 
without interruption, to science. [had introductory letters 


to eminent persons interested in supernatural manifesta- 


tions. I saw several, and found in them, combined with 
much politeness, a great deal of indifference or frivolity, 
Immediately they demanded of me miracles, as they would 
of a charlatan. I wasa little discouraged, for to tell the 
truth, far from being disposed to initiate others intó the 
mysteries of ceremonial magie, I have always dreaded for 
myself the ilusions aud fatigues thereof; besides, tliese 
ceremonies demand materials at once expensive and hard 
to collect together. I, therefore, buried myself in the study 
of the High Cabala, and thought no more of the English 
adepts until one day, upon entering iny lodging, I found a 
note with my address. This note contained the half of a 
card, cut in two, and upon which I recognized, at once, the 
character of Solomon's Seal and a very small bit of paper, 
upon which was written in pencil: * l'o-morrow, at three 
o'clock, before Westminster Abbey, the other half of this 
card will be presented you." I went to this singular 
rendezvous, A carriage was standing at the place. — I held 
in my hand, with sceming indifference, my half of the 
card; aservant approached, and opening the carriage door, 
made nea sigu. In the carriage was a lady in black, 
whose bounet was covered with a very thick veil; she 
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beckoned to me to take a seat beside her, at the same time 
showing me the other half of the card which I had received. 
The footman closed the door, the carriage rolled. away; 
and the lady having raised her veil 1. perceived. a person 
whose eyes were sparkling and extremely piercing iu 
expression. "Sir" said she to me, with a very strong 
English accent, “ L know that the law of secrecy is very 
rigorous among adepts; a friend of Sir Bnlwer Lytton, 
who has seen you, knows that experiments have been 
requested of you, and that you have refused to satisfy 
their curiosity. Perhaps you have not the necessary 
things: I wish to show you a complete magic cabiuct; 
but I demand of you in advance the most inviolable secrecy. 
Tf you do not give this promise upon your honour I shall 
order the coachman to reconduct you to your house.” 1 
promised what was required, and J show my fidelity in 
mentioning neither the name, the quality, nor the residence 
of this lady, whom I soon recognized as an initiate, not 
precisely of the first degree, but of a very high one. We 
had several long conversations, in the course of which she 
constantly insisted upon the necessity of practical experi- 
ments to complete initiation. She showed me a collection 
of magical robes and instruments, even lent me some 
curious books that I needed; in short, she decided to try 
at lier house the experiment of a complete evocation, for 
which 1 prepared myself during twenty-one days, by 
in tle 
XIIHth chapter of the “Ritual.” 


All was ready by the 24th of July; our purpose was to 
evoke the phantom of the Divine Apollonius aud interro- 
gate him as to two secrets, of which one concerned myself 
and the other interested this lady. She had at first 
intended to assist at the cvocation, with an intimate 
friend ; but at the last moment, this lady’s courage failed, 
and, as three persons or one are strictly required for 
magical rites, I was left alone. The cabinet prepared for 
the evocation was arranged in the small tower, four 
concave mirrors were properly disposed, and there was a 
sort of altar, whose white marble top was surrounded by 
a chain of magnetized iron, Upon the white marble was 
chiselled and gilded the sign of the Pentagram ; aud. the 
same sign was traced in different colours upon a fresh white 
lambskin, which was spread under the altar. ln the 
centre of the marble slab, there was a little brazier of copper, 
containing charcoal of elm and laurel wood; another 
brazier was placed before me, ou a tripod. I was clothed in 
a white robe, something like those used by our Catholic 
priests, but longer and more full, and 1 wore upon my 
head a erown of verbena leaves interwoven in a goldén 
chain. In one hand I held a naked sword, and in another 
the Ritual. Ilighted the two fires, with the substances 
requisite and prepared, and I began at first in a low voice, 
then louder by degrees, the invocations of the Ritual. 
The smoke spread, the flame tlickered. and made to dance 
all the objects it lighted, then went out. The sinoke rose 
white and slow from the marble altar, It seemed to me 
as if I had detected a slight shock of earthquake, my 
ears rang and my heart beat rapidly. I added some twigs 
and perfumes to the braziers, and when the flame rose, I 
saw distinctly, before the altar, a human figure, larger 
than life size, which decomposed and melted away. I 
re-cominenced the evocations, aud placed mysclfi a circle 
which L had traced in advance of the ceremony between 
the altar and the tripod; I saw then the dish of the 
mirror facing me, and behind the altar became illuminated 
by degrees, and a whitish form there developed itself, 
enlarging and seeming to approach little by little. I called 
three times upon Apollonius, at the same timo closing my 
eyes ; and, when I re-opened them, a mau was before mo, 
completely enveloped in a shroud, which secmed to me | 
rather gray than white; his face was thin, sad and beard- 
less, which did not seem to convey to me the idea which 1 
had previously formed of Apollonius. I experienced a 
sensation of extraordinary cold, and when 1 opened my 
mouth to question the phantom, it was impossible for me 
io articulate à sound, 1 then put my hand upon the sigu 
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of the Pentagram, and I directed towards him the point 
of the sword, commanding him mentally by that sign, not 
to frighten me but to obey. Then the form became 
confused, and suddenly disappeared. 1 commanded it to 
reappear; upon which I felt pass near ine, like a breath, 
and something having touched the hand which touched 
the sword, L felt my arm instantly stiffened, as far 
as the shouleer, J thought I understood that this 
sword offended the spirit, and I planted it by the 
point in the circle near me The human — figure 
then re-appeared, but I felt such a weakness in my 
limbs, and such a sudden exhaustion seize hold of me, that 
I took a couple of steps to seat myself. As soon as I was 
in my chair, I fell in a profound slumber, accompanicd by 
dreams, of which, upon returning to myself, I had only a 
vague and confused remembrance. For several. days my 
arm was stiff and painful, The apparition had not spoken 
to mo, but it seemed that the questions which T wished 
to ask it, answered themselves in my mind. To that of 
the lady, an interior voice replied in me, * Dead P” (Tt 
concerned a man of whom she wished to have some 
intelligence.) As to myself I wished to know, if reconcilia- 
tion and pardon would be possible between two persons, 
of whom I thought, and the same interior echo  pitilessly 
answered, * Dead ?? 

Irelate these facts exactly as they happened, not 
forcing them upon the faith of any onc. The etfect of 
this first experiment upon me was something inexplicable. 
I was no longer the same man... ee, 

I twice repeated, in the course of a few days, the same 
experiment. The result of these two other evocations 
was to reveal tome two Cabalistie secrets, which might, if 
they were known by every one, change in a short time the 
foundations and laws of the whole of Society. . . . I 
will not explain by what physiological laws, I saw and 
touched ; 1 simply assert, that I did see and touch, that 
I saw clearly and distinctly, without dreaming, and that 
is enough to prove the efficacy of magie ceremonies. . .. 

I will not close this chapter without noticing the 
curious beliefs of certain Cabalists, who distinguish 
apparent from real death, and think that they seldom 
occur sinultancously. According to their story, the great- 
est part of persons bnricd are alive, and many others, 
whom we think living, are in fact dead. Incurable in- 
sanity, for instance, would be, according to thew, an in- 
complete but real death, which leaves the earthly body 
under the exclusive instinctive control of the astral or 
sidereal body. When the human soul experiences a shock 
too violent for it to bear, it would separate itself from 
the body and leave in its place the animal soul, or, in 
otber words, the astral body ; which makes of the human 
wreck something in one sense less living than even an 
animal Dead persons of this kind can be easily racogniz- 
ed by the complete extinction of the affectional and moral 
senses ; they are not bad, they are not good; they are 
dead. These beings, who are the poisonous mushrooms 
of the human species, absorb as much as they can of the 
vitality of the living; that is why their approach para- 
lyzes the soul, and sends a chill to the heart. These 
corpse-like beings prove all that has ever been said of the 
vampires, those dreadful creatures who rise at night and 
suck the blood from the healthy bodies of sleeping persons. 
Are there not some beings in whose presence one feels less 
intclligent, less good, often even less honest? Does not 
their approach quench all faith and enthusiasm, and do 
they not bind you to them by your weaknesses, and en- 
slave you by your evil inclinations, and make you gradu- 
ally lose all moral sense in a constant torture ? 

These are the dead whom we take for living persons ; 
these are the vampires whom we mistake for friends! 


—_— 


Eviror’s Nove.—So little is known in modern times of 
Ancient Magic, its meaning, history, capabilities, literature, 
adepts, and results, that we cannot allow what preeedes to go 
out, withouta few words of explanation. The ceremonies and 
paraphernalia so minutely described by Levi, are calculated and 


were intended to deccive the superficial reader. Foreed by au 
irresistible impulse to write what he knew, but fearing to be 
dangerously explicit, in this instance, as everywhere through- 
out his works, he magnifics unimportant details and slurs over 
things of greater moment. ‘True, Oriental Occultists need no 
preparation, no costumes, apparatus, coronets or war-like 
weapons p for these appertain to the Jewish Kabala, which 
hears the same relation to its simple Chaldean prototype as the 
ceremenious observances of the Romish Church, to the simple 
worship of Christ end his apostles. In the hands of the true 
adepts of the East, a simple wand of bamboo, with seven joints, 
supplemented by their ineffable wisdom and indomitable will- 
power, suffices to evoke spirits aud produce the miracles authen- 
ticated by the testimony of a cloud of unprejudiced witnesses. 
At this seance of Levi's, upon the re-appearance of the 
phantom, the daring investigator saw and heard things which, in 
his account of the first trial, are wholly suppressed, and iu. that 
of the others merely hinted at. We know this from authorities 
not to be questioned. 


THE “(NON)-MAGICAL” MIRRORS OF JAPAN. 
BY BARON F. DE TENGNAGELL, F.T.S. 


In an article which appeared in the “ THEOSOPHIST” of 
the month of August, 1882, Mr. W. R. Frink of Salt Lake 
City, U. S. America, asks the explanation of the Japanese 
magic mirrors ; herewith is what I have found in a pamph- 
let published at Amsterdam :— 

“These mirrors are curious because when a ray of sun- 
light reflected by their surface is received on a white 
screen, one secs in the figure which appears there the re- 
production of the forms in relicf placed at the back of the 
mirror. ; 

“For a long time, no one was able to find out to what 
cause these singular effects were due; and several 
hypothesis were published in the ' Aunales de Chimie et 
de Physique’ for the month of May 1880. There are two 
kinds of these mirrors; one of which must be heated in 
order to obtain the required effect, while for the other 
this precaution is not needed. 

* Bertin and Dubosq tried to reproduce these mirrors, 
and for this purpose employed ordinary bronze, the surface 
of which (after being polished) was covered with nickel. 
These mirrors being heated give a very distinct reproduc- 
tion of the figures made on their backs, but lose almost 
entirely this power when left to cool Some Roman 
characters engraved on the back of a Japanese mirror, 
beside some Chinese characters in relief, appear in the 
projected image as black, but the Chinese ones in white 
as usual. Some plates silvcred and others covered [rolled ?] 
with silver did not give the desired result, because the 
surface cannot be sufficiently polished. As it is very 
difficult to heat these mirrors equally all over, Bertin. and 
Dubosq tried if by means of a strong pressure it would be 


‘possible to obtain the necessary depressions. The true 


explanation of the scemingly magical phenomenon is that 
it 1s owing to the metal being very thin, and in the polishing 
some very slight depressions are invisible to the naked 
eye, produced, which change the mode of refraction of the 
solar rays and trace in the projected image the thickest 
parts (Chinese characters) of that which 1s on the back 
of the mirror. 

* Finally, Dubosq made a copper box, of which the 
mirror formed the lid, while by means of a forcing pump 
and a gutta-percha pipe air was concentrated in it. Under 
a pressure of two atmospheres one obtains with the 
Japanese 1nirrors and their imitations reflected figures as 
clear as those obtained by the aid of heat. The result is still 
more striking when the figures engraved on the back are 
surrounded by figures in relief ; the engraved ones are 
then reproduced in black and those in rehef in. white. A 
strong light is absolutely required, such as the light of the 
sun or that of burning calcium ; gas light is too weak." 

This is a faithful translation of the article I have found 
and F hasten to place it at your disposal to use as you 
think best. 

Island of Java, Noyember 1882, 
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THE UTTERANCES OF RAMALINGAM PILLAI. 


The cummunication from an esteemed brother, Mr. 
Velayudam Mudalliar, F.T.S., Tamil Pandit in the Madras 
Presidency College, which appeared in the THEOSOPHIST 
for July last, has been excepted to by Mr. N. Chidambaram 
Iyer, of Trivadi, Madras Presidency, who sends us his 
criticisms thereupon, together with a joint reply to certain 
questions of his addressed to a well-known Chela, or pupil, 
of the late Ramalingam Swami. The gentleman says, in 
a private note to us, that he has “the greatest respect for 
the Adept Brothers, for the Founders of the Theosophical 
Society, and for Ramalingam himself, who was no doubt a 
great man in his own way.” He fully believes in the 
existence of the Brothers, and appreciates the work 

. done by our Society "in so far as it tends to 


awaken in the minds of the Hindus a respect 
for the wisdom and learnings of their eminent 
ancestors.” So far, well; but having thus wreathed his 


rapier with flowers he then makes a lunge with it at 
the Founders’ ribs. “ But, I do not at all approve,” says 
he, “either their indirect attempts to spread Buddhism 
in the land of the Hindus, or the apathy with which the 
elite of the Hindu community view the evil that 
threatens to seriously injure the religion of their fore- 
fathers.’ This—if we may be pardoned the hberty of 
saying so—is rhetorical nonsense. The public discourses 
and private conversations of Colonel Olcott in India will 
be scrutinised in vain for the slightest cvidence upon 
which the charge of Buddhistic propagandism could be 
based. That work is confined to Ceylon. His addresscs 
to Hindus have so faithfully mirrored the religious aud 
moral sentiments and aspirations of the people, that they 
have been voluntarily translated by Hindus into various 
Indian vernaculars, published by them at their own cost, 
and circulated all over the Peninsula. They have—as 
abundant published native testimony proves—stimulated 
a fervid love for India and her glorious Aryan past, and 
begun to revive the taste for Sanskrit literature. As for 
the tone of this magazine, it speaks for itself. Take the 
thirty-nine numbers thus far issued, and count the articles 
upon Buddhism in comparison with those upon Hinduism, 
and it will be found that while confessedly an esoteric 
Buddhist, yet the Editorhas taken great pains to avoid 
anything which might look like an Indian propagandism ot 
that philosophy. For two years our Colombo Branch has 
been publishing a weekly paper—the Sarasavi Sandaresa— 
in advocacy of Buddhism, yet we have carefully abstained 
from quoting its articles lest we might depart from our 
rule of strict impartiality. No, this charge must be 
ascribed to that orthodox prejudice which, under every 
phase of religion, begets intolerance and runs into persecu- 
tion. It may amuse our critic to learn that some narrow- 
minded Buddhist bigots in Ceylon regard Colonel Olcott 
as scheming to break down orthodox Buddhism by gradu- 
ally introducing Hindu ideas about the Soul, and he was 
publicly called to account because we use the mystic 
syllable OM on our Society documents and call ourselves 
Theo-sophists ! So, too, an eminent Mussalman gentleman 
among our Fellows was soundly rated by his stil more 
distinguished brother, because he had joined a body of 
persons banded together to Aryanise Islam ! 

Following is the correspondence sent us by Mr. Chidam- 
baram ; together with the rejoinder of Mr. Velay udhain, to 
whom we submitted it for comment. It scarcely proves 
the former's case, but still, despite its length, we make place 
for it to give both sides the chance to be heard.—Ep. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE, 
Trivavi, July 27, 1882. 
* My dear friend, 

A certain gentleman has recently published certain statements 
about your celebrated Guru Ramalingam Pillai which I am 
slow to believe as being wholly correct, and which I know 
is not the whole truth about the man, Of the numerous disciples 
of the man there is none who has made such. fearful sacritices in 


every way as you have done and none so faithful as you are to 
his cause. For you are I thiuk the only one perhaps that even 
now declines to quit the very quarters that once witnessed the 
fame of this remarkable man. Having spent besides, the whole 
of your time, both day and night, by the side of the man, no one 
appears in my eyes better fitted than yourself to give a correct 
account of that man’s views and aims. 

I therefore wish to draw your attention to the following 
points, and I have too great coufidence in your strict adherence 
to the cause of trath to doubt for a moment that you will write 
anything but what is wholly true.” 

It is not desirable that anything which is not wholly true, 
and which is not the whole truth, should be published touching 
the memory of a great man. 

Yours sincerely, 
N. CinpAMBARAM Irrig, 
To Venkatesa Iyer, Vadalur, S. Arcot District. 
GREAT LIGIIT OF MERCY, 

Questions asked by N. Chidambaram Dyer, and replies 
thereto by the Members of the Shadantha Samarasa Sudha 
Sanmarga Satya Dharma Sabha of Uttaragnanasitti- 
puranam, otherwise known as Vadalur or Parvatheepuram, 
in the District of South Arcot in the Madras Presidency. 

Q. 1. Did your Guru say that before long the esoteric 
meaning of the Vedas and Shastras would be revealed by 
Mahatmas in the North to foreigners ? 

A. Our Guru said that people in the North were more 
orthodox than those in the South, and therefore more 
corrigible, and that he had been seut down by God for the 
purpose of evangelizing men possessing a black (ignorant) 
mind with a white (clean) body. Vide note (a) 

Q. 2. Did he say that the fatal influences of the 
Kaliyug would be neutralized in about 10 years? 

A. Hesaid that the time was close at hand when God 
would appear on earth and play on it; that as men had 
ceased to love virtue, they, as well as animals, would suffer 
innumerable miseries which, however, would soon be 
removed by God, by whose power all men would be brought 
under the sway of his blessed reign. (b.) 

Q. 3. Did he not believe in a personal God, especially 
in Siva, and does he not. refer in his works to God as 
having appeared before him in a physical shape ? 

A. He never said there was no personal God.* He said 
there was but one God ; that that God possessed all the 
attributes ever assigned to him by man in word or thought, 
and many other attributes ; that the world was governed 
by persons chosen by Him for the purpose, and that lic 
was one of the chosen few. — (c.) 

Q. 4. After he had gone into Samadhi and the doors 
of the room were closed by his orders, was the room opened 
and the place examined a year later? You told me that 
the Collector of South Arcot and a member of the Madras 
Revenue Board at one time asked permission of yourself 
andothersin charge of tho room to open it, and that 
permission was refused. When was this? Was it before 
or after the expiration of a year from the 30th January, 
1874, when your Guru entered on his Samadhi ? 

A. He said that if his followers should at any time 
find him apparently lifeless, they should not, thinking him 
to be dead, cither burn or bury him. One day in tho 
month of January, 1874, we found that the breathing had 
stopped, and for four days we continued to pay our 
customary respects to him. We then found it necessary 
to close the doors owing to some disturbance set on foot by 
some of his followers. Then followed some further dis- 
turbance by the police. Some three months after, on the 
receipt of the police occurrence report, Mr. J. H. Garstin, 
the then Collector of South Arcot, and Mr. George 
Banbury, the then Member of the Revenue Board, visited 
the spot and asked for permission to open the doors, which 


* If he had believed ina personal God would be not have so declared ? 
Since tho above article was putin type Mr, Chindambaram has Lindly sent 
us for inspection an original copy of a ‘Tamil handbill (Notice) issued by 
Ramalingam about 10 years ago, together with his (Mr. C's) English 
rendering of the same We find. upon a. careful oxamiuation of the Tamil 
what seems unquestionable evidence that tho famous 3adhu believed in the 
God of the Adwaitees, Le, a non-personal Universal Essence ; and that the 
wonders he promised to his followers were only tg be enj yed by Siddhas, 
or Yogis- Bo. T. 
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was, however, refused, and the gentlemen went away 
evidently satisfied with our conduct. On the 30th month 
we found the lock opened. A. certain bold man entered 
the room aud reported that he found the body of our 
Guru. We were not prepared to credit his word. He sub- 
sequently died after suffering many miseries. (d) 

Q. 5. Did he say that after going iuto Samadhi he 
would go to Europe or America in his physical or astral 
body and work there ? Did he say that persons from 
Russia and America would come and preach in. India the 
doctrine of Universal Brotherhood which he was forced to 
give up for want of support ? 

A. Hesaid that Europeans would try to take possession 
of the Vadalur Dharmasala, but will uot eventually do so; 
that God meant to take him to countries where white men 
live, as Europe and America; that rumours world reach 
us that he was seen in. those countries; that though this 
will certainly be true, no attempt should be made to find 
him out, aud thatit was his wish that his followers should 
not quit the Dharmasala at Vadalur. 


He also said that before the advent of God there would 
bo witnessed certain miracles on earth and that all should 
not be surprised at or deceived by them. (e.) 

Q. 6. Did not your Guru predict, as certaiu Astro- 
nomers have since done, that in the course of some 20 
years, the greater part of mankind would be carried away 
by death, and that actuated by a desire to avert this 
calamity he was endeavouring hard to soothe the wrath 
of the Almighty ? In fact was not this the main aim 
of his life and of the Sabha started by him ? 


A. The main object of our Guru was, that all men 
should enjoy the blessings he himself enjoyed. We 
find that his prayer to the Almighty was to the cffect 
that he should be the means of imparting such blessings 
to the world at large. The aim of the Sabha ts that 
every one should try his best to find out truth aud 
act accordingly. (f.) 

Q 7. What was his object in advising his followers to 
bury the dead bodies of their relations ! 


A. ltshould not be supposed that to one that had the 
power to raise the dead burning would make the task 
more difficult than burying, It isa sin in us to destroy 
the body created by God. Learned men say that even 
where life is extinct the life priuciple never leaves the 
body, and that therefore to burn such body would be 
murder. Besides, as the natural wish is that the dead 
should return to life in their identical bodies, it is not 
proper to destroy such bodies, Besides, wo know that 
certain great men, after they enter ou their Samadhi, 
remain with their bodies for a long time. We have seen 
that the bodies of persons who were considered to be 
ordinary men, remained free from decay after burial ; and 
ag it is difficult to find out the real excellence and virtue 
of certain persons, it is always safe and advisable to bury 
the dead asa general rule. (g.) 


Q. S8. Was uot your Guru serious when he said iu. the 
Notice circulated by him that those that frequent his 
Sabha would witness the phenomena of the dead retu ring 
to life and of the old becoming young ? You will remen- 
ber having given me a Tamil copy ot the Notice for trans- 
lation into English. 

A. To witness the phenomena mentioned in the Notice 
at the time of their actual occurrence, two things are 
necessary —1st, Body (or long life) ; 2nd, Certain powers. To 
possess these it is necessary to pray to the Almighty. The 
Notice in question was issued for the purpose of awaken- 
ing in men a desire to acquire the said requisites. (h.) 

Q. 9. Was your Guru a believer in a future birth? 
Was it not the opinion of your Guru that when a man dies 
everything in him dies with him, and that Nirvana or 
Moksha consists in the preservation of this physical body 
from dissolution ? 

A. There isa future birth. To one that has learned to 
preserve his body frow dissolution there is uo future birth, 


The truth of this will become apparent when the matter 
is fully analyzed and examined. (2.) 

Q. 10. With what object was that huge building 
erected at a cost of over half a lakh of rupees? With what 
object was that huge blank book got wp which is still 
preserved under lock and key ? (9) 


A. Asthe building is of service in the elucidation of 
those principles that throw light on the Nature of God, the 
obstacles in the way of seeing Him and the means of 
overcoming these, it resembles a map or plan. Again, our 
Guru told us that one day we should find the blank book 
fully written up, that the writing should be viewed as the 
Samarasa Veda of tbe Sabha, and that the Summum 
Bonum of life and the means of attaining it would be 
mentioned in it. 


The above, we have to remark, will not be clear and 
satisfactory to those that do not deeply go into the subject. 


VUNKATESA IYER. 
A. SABAPATHT, GURUKKAL. 
S. NAYANA REDDIAR. 
20th Avani, Chithrabanu. 


NOTES BY N, CHIDAMBARAM, 


(a) Question No. 1 is plain enough. From the reply 
it does not appear that Ramalingam Pillai ever said that 
“ the esoteric meaning of the Vedas and other sacred books 
ofthe East would be revealed by the Mahatmas in the 
North to foreigners,’ as stated by Pandit Velayudum 
Mudalliar.— (Vide pages 243 and 244 of the last July issue 
of the THEOSUPHIST.) 


(b) This sounds not unlike the expected advent of 
Christ by the Christians, I doubt whether the Founders 
of the Theosophical Society or the Adept Brothers them- 
selves at all share in some such expectation. 
It is not improbable that the Pandit himself, judging 
from the signs of the time, was led to the opinion which he 
ascribes to his Guru. [Here follow some irrelevant 
remarks by the writer which, being based upon flagrant 
misinformation as to our Society and, moreover, couched 
in objectionable language, are omitted.—Ep. T. 


(c) ‘This and reply to questien No. 2 do not seém to 
indicate that in Ramalingam Pillai’s opinion, “what men 
call God isin fact the priuciple of Universal love which 
produces and sustains perfeet harmony and equilibrium 
throughout all Nature,” as stated by the Tamil Pandit. 

(d) From this itis evident that itis nottrue that the 
“door was locked by his orders,” as stated by the Pandit, 
nor" the only opening walled up.” Itis also clear that 
the place was not “opened and examined a year later,” but 
fully 80 months later, nor is it true that “there was 
nothing to be seen but a vacant room,” for there was the 
body of Ramalingam Pillai as reported by the only 
eye-wituess that had the courage to enter the room and 
examine it, though this is discredited by those that chose 
to remain without, 


(e) Question No. 5 is plain enough. It does not 
appear fromthe reply toit that Ramalingam Pillai ever “ ex- 
claimed thatthetimeisnot far off when persons from Russia 
and America will come to India and preach the doctrine of 
Universal Brotherhood." Nay, more; the last sentence of 
the reply, if it means anything at all, would seem to show 
that the Sabla is not prepared to “appreciate the grand 
truths" preached by foreigners, nor are they inclined to 
attach any importance, agreeably to the instructions of 
their Guru, to the “many wonders worked by the Brothers 
who live in the North.” 

(f) Questions No. 6 to No. 10 were suggested to me by 
various discussions which I had with Venkatesa Iyer, the 
most important Chela of Ramalingam Pillai, in fact one 
ofthe very few that even now strictly adhere to the instruc- 
tion of the Guru, and who, unlike the Tamil Pandit, gave 
up years ago his lucrative profession as a practitioner at a 
mofussil bar and now resides at Vadalur,. Question No, 6 
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is plain enough ; still adirect reply to it has not been vouch- 
safed. The reply, however, shows that Ramalingam was a 
firm believer in a personal God and that lo wanted to 
assume the position of a Saviour of mankind. 


(g) Here isa clear hint that Ramalingam Pillai enter- 
tained the Christian notion of the possibility of the resur- 
rection of the dead. While Ramalingam was for burial, 
the membeis of the Theosophical Society are, I believe, in 
favour of cremation. 

(h) There is a clear mention made here of that one 
thing with which Ramalingam Pillai’s memory is insepar- 
ably connected in the eyes of those that know anything of 
him, viz., his promise to raise the dead. To speak of Rama- 
lingam and to omit hisavowed powers to raise the dead, is 
to describe the figure of “ Polyphemus with his eye out.” 


Iam prompted toremark tliat of allthe Pandit's omissions 
in publishing a true version of Ramalingam Pillai's life 
this seems to be the most serions and objectionable. 

(i) I cannot suppose for a moment that the Theo- 
sophical Society at all entertain the opinion that one can 
wholly escape paying the final debt to Nature. 

(j) As the 13th sentence is not clear I may be allowed 
to state here what the popular notion is on the subject, viz., 
that the building was erected for the purpose of receiving 
God when he makes his advent. 

You will thus note that there are several important 
points in connection with the life of Ramalingam Pillai, of 
which not the least mention is made by the Pandit in 
his account of the same. Far from the views of Ramalin- 
gam Pillai being “identically those of the Theosophical 
Society,” you will observe that there is not one important 
point about which both parties would imutnally shake 
hands ; or one common ground except perhaps as to the 
obnoxious distinctions of caste in which Ramalingam 
Pillai was naturally much interested for this plain reason, 
viz., that he ocenpied, though by the accident of birth, the 
lowest round of the ladder, or, in other words, he was 
a Sudra. fm conclusion, I shall also leave the readers 
draw their own inferences from the facts" as you have 

one,* 


N. CHIDAMBARAM IYER. 
Trivadi, September 24, 1882. 


3 REJOINDER OF PANDIT VELAYUDAM.T 


The Iyer says that there were numerous errors and omis- 
sions in the life of Ramalingam Pillai as sketched by the 
Tamil Pandit. Nowhere does the author of the criticism, 
N. Chidambaram Iyer, say what the error is. The criticisin, 
.seems to be full of irrelevant questions and answers. 


Supposing that he means the passage “l need 
hardly remark that these principles are identically 
those of the Theosophical Society” to be an error, 
the meaning of the phrase " Samarasa Veda Sammarga 
Sangam,” as understood from the works of Rama- 
lingam Pillai, and the primary objects of the Theosophical 
Society, as given in the rule book of the Society (on 
page 5), show to any man of ordinary common sense, how 
the principles of both the Societies may be considered 
identical. 


Samarasa Veda Sanmarga Sangan is a society formed 
to propagate a feeling of Brotherhood and social unity 
among all mankind without distinction of caste or creed, 
as enjoined in the Vedas and Agamams, and to look after 
the well being and happiness of all living objects, without 
doing the slightest harm ; knowing that the nature of the 
Supreme Powér is to pervade all life and to inseparably 
connect itself with the Soul. 


What N. Chidambaram Iyer means by the Question 1 
cannot easily be seen. 


* Certainly they will and perhaps some may fail to agreo with our 
correspondent, Wo should say this was more than probablo. —Ep. T. 

t Freoly rendored into English by G. Subbiah Chetty Garu, P'S., 
speaks in the third person.-— Ep. T. 


who 


It was written that Ramalingam Pillai said that those 
who are capable of being members of the Sangam exist 
inthe North. That this statement is true, Venkatesa 
Iyer (the so-called chief Chela, by the critic) and the rest 
admit. Is it a mistake to say that Mahatmas are the only 
fit persons to explain and reveal the Vedas and Shastras, 
when once their existence is admitted ? 

It is nowhere pointed out in the Pandit’s sketch that 
Ramalingam Pillai ever said that there is not a Personal 
God. Here may be adduced in favour of the statement 
“That what men call ‘God’ is, in fact, the principle of 
Universal Love a stanza from “Thirumanthiram” by 
“Thirumular” one of the Sivemata Acharyas, and who lived 
for 3,000 years. 

“The ignorant say that Love and Brahmam are different. None 
know how love becomes Brahmam. After knowing that love is 
Bralnnam one becomes absorbed in love and Brahmam," 


Thisis also shown in Ramalingam Pillai’s works, viz., 
“ Arulperumjothi Akaval,” &c. Nothing move is said in the 
sketch about a personal God. 

Question 5 —* You are not fit to become. . . . . « 
upon this country.” (P. 224, ''igosornrsT, July number.) 
N.C. might have meant to call an error. That this is a 
fact Venkatesa lyer and others admit ; though not in the 
very same words, yet in other words, Sabapathy Gurukal, 
who signs N. Cg criticism also signs the certificate 
appended to the Tamil pamphlet published by the Pandit, 


Tf tho statement that the door was closed by 
the orders of Ramalingam Pillai be untrue, and that 
it was closed (4) four days after, without his 
orders, be true, could these (Venkata Iyer and 
others) the chief Chelas, do what was not ordered 


by their Guru ? Let wise readers judge. If it be an error 
to have said that the door of the Samadhi room was 
opened 12 months after, when it was 30 months after, 
the Pandit need only remark that he was not present at 
Vadalur and that he only wrote what he had heard. 
That the remains of Ramalingam Pillai were found 
by the daring fellow who entered the Samadhi room, even 
Venkatesa Iyer himself does not believe. 

It is said that the Pandit las made many omissions in 
his sketch of the life of Ramalingam Pillai which Chidam- 
baram Iyer and Venkatesa Iyer hint at by a series of 
questions and answers. (Can omissions be considered as 
errors ?) 

As the lectures of Ramalingam Pillai were of a scientific 
nature, the Pandit interpreting. their meaning in a 
scientific light, wrote his sketch. He does not, like 
others, give a fabulous meaning to what has been said. If 
this (the fabulous meaning) be the real meaning of the 
sayings wo shall rejoice to see them fulfilled. 

N. Chidambarain Iyer says, “ I have the greatest respect 
for the Adept Brothers (Mahatmas), and for Ramalingam 
Pillai himself who was no doubt a great man in his own 
way.” And yet further writes: there is not one point 
about which both parties could mutually shake hands as 
on common ground, except perhaps in the impropriety 
which both perceived “in the obnoxious distinction of 
caste in which Ramalingam Pillai was much interested for 
the plain reason, viz, that he occupied through the 
accident of birth the lowest round of the ladder or, 
in other words, he was a Sudra.” 

Not only Ramalingam Pillai and the Founders of the 
Theosophical Society, but also the Upanishads and the 
works of the Rishis namedby N. C., and those of Sankara- 
charya, the Guru of the present Brahmins, imply that the 
distinction of caste is nothing but trivial prejudice. 

“O! Precious! He who has seen you is divine and finds divinity 
(Pasa Bralineimo) in everything he sees, such as grass, trees, &c." 

Such is the meaning of a stanza of Ramalingam 
Pillai. But why should Venkatesa Iyer be called the 
Chief Chela ? While there is no one to object to his 
being called even the Chiefest, the Pandit does not at all 
say, nor presume to say, that he is the only Chela of 
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R. P/s. It may here bo asked how long it is since 
Venkatesa Iyer became a Sanyasi. 
(for) T. VeLaAyuDAM MubaLuiar, F.T.S, 
Tamil Pandit of Presidency College. 


Madras, October 30, 1882. 


Eptror’s Nore—The matter must stop here; at least 
until we can see some better reasons than at present to 
continue it. The facts are all in and the reader can judge 
which party is nearest right. 


————— ee -—-—— —-— - 


TILE CHIEF MISSION OF THE TIIEOSOPIIICAL 
SOCTETY. 
BY M. D. CHATTSIUT. 


The Indian Spectator (Bombay) of the 12th instant, 
of which a copy has reached my hand, remarks :— 


* Whatever its cavillers may say, there is one good the 
Theosophic movement is doing in India, for which the promo- 
ters must be given full credit. We refer to the growing spirit 
of friendliness between Europeans and natives. The notable 
instances that could be named area well-known English journal- 
ist and an equally well-known Anglo-Indian official, now 
retired. The change in the tone, if not tho policy, of the 
Pioneer is truly gratifying, and that change is generally attri- 
buted to the teachings of Theosophy. Without accepting the 
miraculous achievements of the Himalayan Brothers or of. their 
representatives, one might be justified in saying that the incident 
above referred toisin itself a miracle of which any agency, 
human or super-human, might well be proud ! Of Mr. A. O. 
Hume wecannot say with certainty thot his public utterances 
are entirely due to a sudden impulse from without. But there 
is littlo doubt that hie generous instincts have been utilised of 
late with excellent effect. eis ono of the largest contributors 
to contemporary Indian literature, and whatever proceeds fiom 
him has a peculiar value for the educated native reader. His 
recent appeal to the people to be up and doing, to prove them- 
selves worthy of the political boon offered them by a righteous 
Government, is one of those fervent and inspiring utterances 
which go straight to the heart of the nation. With the help 
and co-oporation of their Anglo-Indian  fellow-subjects, tho 
natives of India will not take long to be instructed in the 
practical business of self-government. And the success of this 
magnificent political experiment will have to be credited, in 
however small a degree, to the account of a movement which, 
though scrupulously abstaining from politics, has had, if not a 
direct, yeta distinct influence on the moral and mental education 
of the people. With all its foibles and vagaries the Theosophic 
Association is strengthening brotherly love between nations, 
and that in itselfis work to be grateful for.” 


It is very gratifying to note this change in the tone 
of a journal which, if I mistake not, was bitterly opposed 
to the Theosophical Society a year or two ago. It has 
always occurred to me, a silent observer of all that has 
passed during the last four years that the Founders of this 
Society lave been in Tndia—that they could do the 
greatest amount of good to our country if they could but 
succeed in their professed object of bringing together the 
rulers and the ruled on the common platform of an united 
intellectual Brotherhood. Many have not like me, I 
am afraid, watched very anxiously the progress of this 
association in its researches in Science or Occultism, since 
the generality of mankind for whom we have to work 
very naturally care but little about these subjects. So 
far as these results, however, have been made public, we 
have every reason to hope and believe that there is much 
more of truth underlying them than is apparent to ordi- 
nary sceptical eyes. But, however, great may be this truth, 
we are told that it is not within the easy reach of all, nor is 
it of any great use on this earth. When our turn comes to 
pass into the next world, if there should be one, we shall, 
I believe, not enter it without being furnished with the 
necessary conditions to live iu it. We have therefore to 
think of the present and make the best of this life. I 
have al ways thonght it the highest duty of man to serve 


his fellow-men, and if there is a just God, he cannot but 


be pleased with wbatsoever we may do to ameliorate the 
lot of Humanity. Ifthere should be a future life, the 
good we may thus do here cannot but serve usin the here- 
after. And if there should be none, our good works will 
ever be handed down from generation to generation and 
our memory ever remain imperishable. Thus, either way, 
immortality necessarily awaits an unselfish and a practi- 
cal philanthropist and a patriot. But this is evidently a 
digression, A genuine philanthropist works without 
the least interested motive ; he lives for others, he works 
for others, he dies for others. And such evidently scem 
to be the noble aspirations of the Founders of the Theo- 
sophical Society. Since the time they came here they 
have been ill-treated by some of our foolish and ungrateful 
countrymen, notwithstanding their professions, that they 
had come here to live and die with us. Happily, however, 
events have proved the truth of their professions, and the 
opposition is gradually dying a natural death, The slow 
but steady change in the tone of the Pioneer towards the 
natives proves to onr countrymen thatour friends meantreal 
work, have gone at it in right earnest, and that in convinc- 
ing the judgment and winning the sympathies of influential 
Anglo-Indians for us, they were wiser than we. I 
am assured by certain of my friends that since joining the 
Society they have marked a great change in the attitude 
of the Anglo-Indian members towards them, The Westerns 
have thus heen gradually taught to respect our nation for 
their past ancestral glory, and the greatness and splendour 
of their mother-country, and perhaps for the hope that 
those capabilities, intellectual, moral and spiritual, 
of the Aryans, though inert, may yet be re- 
awakened in their now unworthy descendants, At 
the same time the Natives are being taught to 
respect the Westerns for their present progress and for 
their growing desire to know more and more of our 
national sciences and philosophies, as praised in recent 
noble utterances of Professor Max Müller, Dr. Huntre, 
Mr. Hume and others. The feelings of both Asiatics and 
Westerns have thus been so far modified as to pave the 
way for that closer attraction which may draw them to- 
gether to stand at last upon the platform of Brotherhood. 
The greatest service ever done yet by the Pioneer to this 
cause of Brotherhood, is the article entitled * The Indo- 
British Nation," which was copied all over India by all the 
Native papers, and which has been attributed —how 
justly let Europeans say—to the influence of the new 
theosophical ideas that are affecting Anglo-Indian 
thought. But, while Hindus must concede that the 
Founders of this movement have stuck to their original 
policy, and are still carrying on their self-imposed duty to 
us, Without one selfish thought of recompense, what can 
we say for ourselves ? When I seriously consider this 
point, I regret very much to find that we have not done 
a thousandth part of what we ought. Some of our coun- 
trymen seemed to have ignorantly expected that for 
simply joining the Theosophical Society they had the right 
to claim a gift of psychic powers, or at least to be given 
adept teachers, or Gurus, who would take them in 
hand as Chelas! With these absurd anticipations of 
Sidhis and  miracle-working in their behalf, they 
have grudgingly paid the prescribed small entrance fec; 
and, losing soon their illusion, have sunk into apathy or 
changed into actual enemies, plotters and defamers. 
Happily, however, there have becn comparatively few of 
the latter class; the larger number seem to have merely 
kept aloof and allowed our friends to fight their battle 
single-handed. Now that the Theosophical Society has 
won success and the worst of the struggle seems to be over, 
we may expect to see these faint hearts reviving into a 
factitious enthusiasm and pluming themselves upon the 
dates of their diplomas. But it must not be understood 
by either the Theosophists or ourselves that the full 
mission of the Society is yet completely achieved. The field 
is a very large oneand requires extensive effort. The various 
concrete prejudices ofthe ageareto be conquered, the various 
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nationalities are to be taught to respect each other, 
religious bigotry and dogmatic intolerance are to be van- 
quished. Then only will the entire dream of Theosophy 
be realised, and a re-united India offer to the world the 
sublime spectacle of one family bound in the ties of 
Universal Brotherhood. I know these ideas are utopian 
to some people; but the above-mentioned and many more 
results which we have already witnessed with wondering eyes 
during the last few years, appeal to our sense of shame and 
tell usnotto let these strangers work on, as they have hither- 
to, done—alone. Certainly, all of us cannot take an active 
part in the work, but it would be just to expect a moral 
support atleast. My own mind is now fully madeup; and 
if the application for membership, which I have sent in, 
be favourably received, our Western friends will find atleast 
one Hindu who will esteem it no less a privilege than duty 
to share in their sacred—and as I regard it, most import- 
ant work—the spiritual and moral regeneration of our 
motherland. Let others chase after Siddhas if they will, I 
am for the enlightenment of my peoplein what concerns 
their individual and social welfare. 


Bengal, November 17, 1882. 


LETTERS ON THEOSOPHY: THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE. 


BY A LAY CHELA. 


Few experiences lying about the threshold of occult 
studies are more perplexing and tormenting than those 
which have to do with the policy of the Brothers as to 
what shall and what shall not be revealed to the outer 
world. In fact it is only by students at the same time 
tenacious and patient,—continuously anxious to get at 
the truths of occult philosophy, but cool enough to bide 
their time when obstacles come in the way, that what 
looks at first sight like a grudging and miserly policy in 
this matter on the part of our illustrious teachers can be 
endured. Most men persist in judging all situations by 
the light of their own knowledge and conceptions, and 
certainly by reference to standards of right and wrong 
with which modern civilisation is familiar a pungent indict- 
ment may be framed agaiust the holder of philosophical 
truth, They are regarded by their critics as keeping 


guard over their intellectual possessions, declaring 
“we have won this knowledge with strenuous 
effort and at the cost of sacrifice and suffering : 


we will not make a present of it to luxurious idlers who 
have done nothing to deserve it.” Most critics of the 
Theosophical Society and its publications, have fastened 
on this obvious idea and have denounced the policy of the 
BrorueErs as ^ selfish" and “ unreasonable.” It has been 
argned that as regards occult powers the necessity for 
keeping back all secrets which would enable unconscien- 
tious people to do mischief, might be granted, but that no 
corresponding motives could dictate the reservation of 
occult philosophical truth. 


I have lately come to perceive certain considera- 
tions on this subject which have generally been 
overlooked; and it seems desirable to put them for- 
ward at once. Especially as a very considerable block 
of occult philosophical teaching is now before the world, 
and as those who appreciate its value best, will sometimes 
be inclined to protest all the more emphatically against 
the tarliness with which it has been served out and the 
curious precautions with which its further develop- 
ment is even now surrounded, 


In a nutshell, the explanation of the timid policy 
displayed, is that the BnoTHERS are fully assured that tlie 
disclosure of that actual truth about the origin of the 
Woild and of Humanity, —of the laws which govern their 
existence and the destinies to which they are moving on 
which constitutes the secret doctrine —is calculated to 
have a very momentous effect on the welfare of mankind. 
Great results ensue from small beginnings and the seeds 


of kuowledgo now being sown in the world may ultimately 
bear a prodigious harvest. We, who are present merely 
at the sowing, may not realise the magnitude and 
importance of the impulse we are concerned in 
giving, but that impulse will roll on, and a few genera- 
tions hence will be productive of tremendous consc- 
quences one way or the other, For occult philosophy 
is no shadowy system of speculation like any of the 
hundred philosophies with which the minds of men have 
been overwhelmed ; it isthe positive Truth, and by the 
time enongh of it is let out, it will be seen to be so by 
thousands of the greatest men who may then be living in 
the world. What will be the consequence ? The first 
effect on the minds of all who come to understand it, is 
terribly iconoclastic. It drives out before it everything 
else in the shape of religious belief. It leaves no room 
for any conceptions belonging even to the ground-work or 
foundation of ordinary religious faith. And what becomes 
then of all rules of right and wrong, of all sanctions for 
morality ? Most assuredly there are higher rules of right 
and wrong thrilling through every fibre of occult philoso- 
phy really, than any which common place theologies can 
teach; far more cogent sanctions for morality than can be 
derived at second-hand from the distorted doctrines of 
exoteric religions; but a complete transfer of the sanction, 
will be a process involving the greatest possible dauger 
for mankind at the time. Bigots of all denominations 
will langh at the idea of such a transfer being seriously 
considered. The orthodox Christian, confident in the 
thousands of churches overshadowing ali western lands ; 
of the enormous force engaged in the maintenance and 
propagation of the faith, with the Pope and the Protestant 
hierarchy in alliance for this broad purpose, with the 
countless clergy of all sects, and the fiery Salvation Army 
bringing up the rear, will think that the Earth itself is 
more likely to crumble into physical ruins than the 
irresistible authority of Religion to be driven back. They 
are all counting however without the progress of enlight- 
enment. The most absurd religions die hard; but when 
the intellectual classie definitively reject them, they die, 
with throes of terrible agony, may be, and perhaps, like 
Samson in the Temple, but they cannot permanently outlive 
a conviction that they arc false among the leading minds 
of the age. Just what has been said of Christianity may 
be said of Mahomedanism and Brahuiinism. Little or no 
risk is run while oceult literature aims merely at putting 
a reasonable construction on perverted tenets,—it show- 
ing people that truth may lurk behind even the strongest 
theologic fictions. And the lover of orthodoxy in either 
of the cases instanced may welcome the explanation with 
complacency. For him also, as for the Christian, the faith 
which he ‘professes, sanctioned by what looks like a 
‘considerable antiquity to the very limited vision of 
uninitiated historians, and supported by the attachment of 
millions grown old in its service and careful to educate 
their children in the convictions that have scrved their 
turn,—is founded on a rock which has its base in the 
foundations of the World. Fragmentary teachings of 
occult philosophy seem at first to be no more than 
annotations on the canonical doctrine, They may even 
embellish it with graceful interpretations of its symbolism, 
parts of which may have seemed to require apology when 
ignorantly taken atthe foot of the letter, But this is 
merely the beginning of the attack. If occult philosophy 
gets before the world with anything resembling complete- 
ness it will so command the assent of carnest students that 
for them nothing else of that. nature will remain standing. 
And the earnest students in such cases must multiply. 
They are multiplying now, even, merely on the strength 
of the little that has been revealed. Truc as yet—for some 
time to come,—the study will be as it were the whim of. 
a few; but “those who know," know among other 
things that, give it fair play, and it must become the 
subject of enthusiasm with all advanced thinkers. And 
what is to happen when the world is divided into two 
camps,— the whole forces of intellectuality and culture on 
the one side, those of ignorance and superstitions fanatieisin 
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on the other! With such a war as that impending the 
adepts who will be conscious that they prepared the lists 
and armed the combatants, will require some better 
justification for their policy before their own consciences 
than the reflection that in the beginning people accused 
them of selfishness, and of keeping a miserly guard over 
their knowledge and so goaded them with this taunt, that 
they were induced to set the ball rolling. 

There is no question, be it understood, as to the relative 
merits of the moral sanctions that are afforded by occult 
philosophy, and those which are distilled from the worn 
out materials of existing creeds. If the world could 
conceivably be shunted at one coup from the one code of 
morals to the other, the world would be greatly the better 
for the change. But the change cannot be made all at 
once, and the transition is most dangerous. On the other 
hand it is no less dangerous to take no steps in the direc- 
tion of that transition. For though existing religions may 
be a great power—the Popo ruling still over millions of 
consciences if not over towns and states, the name of the 
Prophet being still a word to conjure with in war, the 
forces of Braliminical custom holding countless millions in 
willing subjection,—in spite of all this the old religions 
are sapped and past their prime. They are in process 
of decay, for they are losing their hold on the educated 
minority ; itis still the case that in all countries the camps 
of orthodoxy include large numbers of men. distinguished 
by intellect and culture, but one by one their numbers are 
diminishing. Five and twenty years only, in Europe, have 
made a prodigious change. Books are written now that 
pass almost as matters of course which would have been 
impossible no further back than that. No further back, 
books thrilled society with surprise and excitement, which 
the intellectual world would now ignore as embodying 
the feeblest commonplaces. The old creeds in fact are 
slowly losing their hold upon mankind,—more slowly in 
the more deliberately moving East than iu Europe, but 
even here by degrees also,—and a time will come, 
whether occult philosophy is given out to take their 
place or not,—when they will no longer afford even 
such faulty sanctions for moral conduct and right, as 
they have supplied in times gone by. "Therefore it is 
plain that something must bo given out to take their 
place, and hence the determinations of which this move- 
ment in which we are engaged 1s one of the undulations, 
—these very words some of the foremost froth upon the 
advancing wave. 

But surely when something which must be done, is yet 
very dangerons in the doing the persons who control the 
operations in progress may be excused for exercising the 
utmost caution. Readers of the THkosopnist will be 
aware how bitterly our adept ^ BROTHERS" have been criti- 
cised for choosing to take their own time and methods 
in the task of partially communicating their knowledge to 
the world. Here in India these criticisms have been in- 
dignantly resented by the passionate loyalty to the 
Mahatmas that is so widely spread among Hindoos,—re- 
sented more by instinct, than reason, in some cases per- 
haps, though in others no doubt as a consequence of a 
full appreciation of all that is being now explained and of 
other considerations beside. But in. Europe such criticisms 
will have seemed hard to answer. The answer is 
really embodied however imperfectly in the views of the 
situation now set forth. We ordinary mortals in the 
world, work as men travelling by the light of a lantern in 
an unknown country. We see but a little way to the 
right and left, only a little way behind even. But the 
adepts work as men travelling by daylight with the 
further advantage of being able at will to get up in a 
balloon and survey vast expanses of lake and plain and 
forest. 

The choice of time and methods for communicating 
occult knowledge to the world necessarily includes the 
choice of intermediary agents. Hence tho double set of 
misconceptions, in India and Europe, each adapted to the 
land of its origin. In India where knowledge of the 


Brothers’ existence and reverence for their attributes is 
widely diffused, it is natural that persons who may be 
chosen for their serviceability rather than for their 
merits, as the recipients of their direct teaching, 
should be regarded with a feeling resembling jealousy. 
In Enrope the difficulty of getting into any sort of 
relations with the fountain-head of Eastern philosophy, 
is regarded as due to an exasperating exclusiveness 
on the part of the adepts in that philosophy, which 
renders it practically worth no man’s while to devote 
himself to the task of soliciting their instruction. 
But neither feeling is reasonable when considered in 
the light of the explanations now put forward. The Brothers 
can consider none but public interests in the largest senso 
of the words, in throwing out the first experimental flashes 
of occult revelation into the world. ` They can only employ 
agents on whom they can rely, for doing the work as they 
may wish it done,—or at all events in no inanner which 
may be widely otherwise. Or they can only protect the 
task on which they are concerned in another way. They 
may consent sometimes to a very much more direct mode 
of instruction than that provided through intermediary 
agents for the world at large, in tlie cases of organised 
societies solemnly pledged to secresy, for the time being 
at all events, in regard to the teaching to be conveyed to 
them. In reference to such societies the Brothers need not 
be on the watch to see that tho teaching is not worked 
np for the service of the world in a way they would 
consider, for any reasons of their own, likely to be injurious 
to final results or dangerous. Different meu will 
assimilate the philosophy to be unfolded, in different ways: 
forsomeit will be too iconoclastic altogether, and its further 
pursuit after a certain point is reached, unwelcome. Such 
persons entering too hastily on the path of exploration, 
will be able to drop off from the undertaking whenever 
they like, if thoroughly pledged to secrecy in the first 
instance without being a source of embarrassinent after- 
wards, as regards the steady prosecution of the work in 
hand by other more resolute or less sensitive, labourers. 
It may be that in some such societies, if any should be 
formed in which occult philosophy may be secretly 
studied, some of the members will be as well fitted as or 
better than any other persons employed elsewhere to put 
the teachings in shape for publication, but in that case it 
is to be presumed that special qualifications will eventually 
make themselves apparent. The meaning and good sense 
of the restrictions provisionally imposed meanwhile, will 
be plain enough to any impartial person an reflection, 
even though their novelty and strangeness may be a little 
resented at the first glance, 


a m o aiŘŘŮ 


MATTER AND FORCE, FROM THE HINDU 
STANDPOINT. 
BY MOHINI MOHUN CHATTERJEE, F.T.S. 


There is a comical side of everything, and modern 
science is certainly no exception to this general rule. 
Like Bombastes Furioso it has hung up its dogmatic boots 
and sent forth a challenge to all comers with such ridicul- 
ous pompousness, that it forces a smile to the lips of even 
the most superficial student of our ancient philosophy; 
which alone enables us to take a true estimate of the 
Falstaffian valour of this would-be Cæsar of thought. 
It is from this philosophy that we learn the true worth of 
the villainous men in buckram in the shape of exploded 
superstitions that science claims to have slain. The most 
comical part of the whole is, perhaps, the bold assurance 
with which it tries, when pressed hard by an adversary, 
to take refuge behind its own fanciful laws of war which 
reminds us of a certain fencer in Molière. The whole 
existence of modern science is a reductio ad absurdum of 
these laws—the so-called “ scientific method”; still, if yon 
makea manly attempt to take down the worn-out boots 
and make the highway safe for peaceful travellers, Bom- 
bastes will frighten them off by his unearthly yells. 
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An attempt was a short while ago made in these 
columns by “ A Theosophist" to establish, with a flourish 
of trumpets, some scientific idol, patched up by him, with 
no great skill or design, on the ruined reputation of Colonel 
Olcott as a scientist. But the gods of the Philistines have 
fallen down in the presence of Jchovah’s Ark. The reply 
to it by “ Another Theosophist, contained in the same 
number of this journal, is quite conclusive to all impar- 
tial minds. The addition of a few remarks, from the 
Hindu point of view, to that exhaustive dissertation, will 
not, it is hoped, be entirely out of place. 


Tf there is one thing more than another which marks 
the singularly unique position of modern science, it is its 
burning affection for Proteau expressions. “ Matter" and 
“Force” are perhaps two of the commonest scientific 
terms ; but even the greatest of our modern European 
Pundits are not capable of clearly expressing the ideas 
these two words are intended to convey. It would per- 
haps not be an inaccurate representation of the position of 
science to say that to it “ MarrER" is that which can 
resist “ Force,” and “ Force” is that which can act upon 
“ MATTER.” One waggishly disposed might quote Punch 


in this connection—* What is Mind? No matter. 
What is Matter? | Never mind.” But iu sober 
earnest we are here brought faco to face with this 


dilemma :—Force either is or is not Matter. If the first 
branch of the alternative be truc, then there is an end of 
the question, and the scientist deserves but little thanks 
for having made such a desperate attempt to create 
confusion, Supposing the other branch of it to be true, 
let us see to what conclusion such a supposition necessarily 
leads. ‘Two things which are essentially different from 
each other cannot, as is taught by our philosophy, have 
any mutual relation. It may safely be assumed no 
scientist would ever dream of predicating such a thing of 
Matter and Force, and it is therefore abundantly clear that 
Matter and Force are not essentially different ; but 
still they may differ in one sense ; and no doubt they do 
so, as the earthenware pot differs from the carth and not as 
Naught from Aught. This difference is inerely the result 
of a conscious eatity thinking in time. It is for this reason 
that we cannot conceive of the existence of anything 
beyond the One and the Only One. It would be quite out of 
place to dwell here at length upon the various steps by 
which the mind of man attains to this complete Synthetic 
Unity ; it would be quite euough for our purpose to refer 
all inquirers who are wedded to the Western school of 
thought to the greatest of Europe's modern philosophers 
and oue who nearly hits upon the Truru-—Emmanuel 
Kant. I need scarcely say that the “empiric” scientists, 
as he calls them, have not yet been able to dislodge him 
from any single position ever taken by him. 

Again, it will be seen, as our ancient philosophers 
taught, that an effect must have existed iu its cause, for 
that which was not can never be. To hold otherwise is 
to hold that a relationship may exist between a thing and 
its contrary : or, in other words, it is to build upon the 
foundation of a miracle—which no doubt Science would 
be the very first to reject with scorn, Now, it is abun- 
dantly clear that Matter generates Force, aud, therefore, 
the latter can never be without the former, and is in fact 
one of the conditions in which the former exists. Science, 
for reasons best known to itself, has chosen to designate 
a particular condition of the Universal Substance (the 
Marrer of Occult Science) by the name of matter par 
excellence and another of its conditions by force. This 
will be rendered clearer from the following consideration, 
A weight is raised to a certain height, and the difference 
of condition thus brought about is called “ potential 
energy;" the weight falls down and the difference 
of condition in falling is “ kinetic energy." This perhaps 
renders the subject as plain as it is capable of being made. 
It may, however, lere be argued that this difference of 
condition shows the presence of a differentiating agent. But 
certainly this agent is not a separate entity ; it is that 


eternal law of which the Universal Substance itself is the 
embodiment. 
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HOW A “CHELA” FOUND HIS “ GURU.'* 


(Being Extracts from a private letter to Damodar K. Mavalankar , 

Joint-Recording Secretary of the Theosophical Society.) 

. . . When we met last at Bombay I told you what 
had happened to me at Tinnevelly. My health having 
been disturbed by official work and worry, I applied for leave 
on medical certificate and it was duly granted. One day in 
September last, while I was reading 1n my room, I was 
ordered by the audible voice of my blessed Guru, M 
Maharsi, to leave all and proceed immediately to Bombay, 
whence I had to go in search of Madame Blavatsky 
wherever I could find her and follow her wherever she 
went. Without losing a moment, I closed up all my affairs 
and left the station. For the tones of that voice ave to me 
the divinist sound in nature; its commands imperative, 
l travelled in my ascetic robes. Arrived at Bombay, 
I found Madame Blavatsky gone, and learned through 
you that she had left a few days before ; that she was very 
ill; and that, beyond the fact that she had left the placo 
very suddenly with a Chela, you knew nothing of her 
whereabouts. And now, I must tell you what happened 
to me after I had left you. 

Really not knowing whither I had best go, I took a 
through ticket to Calcutta ; but, on reaching Allahabad, 
I heard the same well-known voice directing me to go to 
Berhampore. At Azimgunge, in the train, I met, most 
providentially I may say, with some Babus (I did not then 
know they were also Theosophists since I had never seen 
any of them), who were also in search of Madame Blavatsky. 
Some had traced her to Dinapore, but lost her track and 
went back to Berhampore. They kuew, they said, she was 
going to Tibet and wanted to throw themselves at the fect 
of the Mahatinas to permit them to accompany her. At 
last, as I was told, they received from her a note, iuform- 
ing them to come if they so desired it, but that she herself 
was prohibited froin going to Tibet just now. She was 
to remain, she said, in the vicinity of Darjecling and 
would see the BroTHers on the Sikkhim Territory, where 
they would not be allowed to follow her . . . Brother Nobin, 
the President of the Adhi Bhoutie Bhratru Theosophical 
Society, would not tell me where Madame Blavatsky 
was, or perhaps did not then know it himself, Yet he and 
others had risked all in the hope of seeing the Mahatinas. 
On the 23rd at last, I was brought by Nobin Babu from 
Calcutta to Chandernagore where I found Madame Blavatsky, 
ready to start, five minutes after, with the train. 
A tall, dark-looking hairy Chela (not Cliunder Cusho), but 
a Tibetan [suppose by his dress, whom I met after I had 
crossed the river with her in a boat, told me that I had 
conte too late, that Madame Blavatsky had already seen 
the Mahatmas aud that he had brought her back. He would 
not listen to my supplications to take me with him, saying 
he had no other orders than what he had already 
executed, namely—to take her about 25 miles, beyond. 
a certain place he named to me and that he was now going 
to see her safe to the station, and return, The Beugalee 
brother-lheosophists had also traced and followed her, 
arriving at the station half an hour later, They crossed 
the river from Chandernagore to a small railway station 
on the opposite side. When the train arrived, she got 
into the carriage, upon entering which I found the Chela ! 
Aud, before even her own things could be placed in the 
van, the train, against all regulations aud before the bell 
was rung—started off, leaving Nobin Babu, the Bengalees 
and her servant, behind. Only one Babu and the wite and 
daughter of another—all Theosophists and candidates for 
Chelaship—had time to get in. I myself had barely the 
time to jump in, into the last carriage. All her things— 
with the exception of her box containing the Theosophical 
correspondence—were left behind together with her 
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servant. Yet, even the persons that went by the same 
train with her, did not reach Darjeeling. Babu Nobin 
Banerjee, with the servant, arrived five days later ; and 
they who had time to take their seats, were left five or six 
stations behind, owing to another unforeseen accident (?) 
at another further place, reaching Darjecling also a few days 
later ! It requires no great stretch of imagination to know 
that Madame Blavatsky had been or was, perhaps, being 
again taken to the BROTHERS, who, for some good reasons 
best known to them, did not want us to be following and 
watching her. Two of the Mahatmas, I had learned for a 
certainty, were in the neighbourhood of British territory ; 
and one of them was seen and recognised—by a person I 
need not name here—as a high Chutuhte of Tibet. 

The first days of her arrival Madame Blavatsky was 
living at the house of a Bengalce gentleman, a Theo- 
sophist ; was refusing to see any one ; aud preparing, as I 
thought, to go again somewhere on the borders of Tibet. 
To all our importunitics we could get only this answer 
from her: that we had no business fo stick lo and follow 
her, that she did not want us, aud that she had no right 
to disturb the Mahatmas, with all sorts of questions that 
concerned only the questioners, for they knew their own 
busiuess best. In despair, Z determined, come what might,* 
to eross the frontier which is about a dozen miles from 
here, aud find the Mahatmas, or—Diz. 1 never stopped 
to think that what | was going to undertake would be 
regarded as the rash act of a lunatic. I ucither spoke nor 
did I understand one word of either Bengalee, Urdu, 
or Nepaulese, nor of the Bhootau, or Tibetan languages. 
I had no permission, no “pass” from the Sikkhim Rajah, 
and yet was decided to penctrate into the heart of an in- 
dependent State where, if anything happened, the Anglo- 
Indian officials would not—if even they could—protect me, 
since I would have crossed over without their 
permission. But I never even gave that a thought, but 
was bent upon one engrossing idew—to find and see 
my Guru. Without breathing a word of my intentions to 
any one, one morning, namely, October 5, I set out in 
search of tho Mahatma. J had an umbrella, and a pilgrim's 
staff for sole weapons, with a few rupees iu my purse. I wore 
the yellow garb and cap. Whenever I was tired on the 
road, my costume easily procured for me for a small sum a 
pony to ride. The same afternoon E reached the banks of 
the Ruugit River, which forms the boundary between the 
British and Sikkhim territories I tried to cross it by 
the aérial suspension bridge constructed of caues, but it 
swayed to and fro to such an extent that I, who have never 
known in my lite, what hardship was could not stand it. 1 
crossed the river by the ferry-boat and this evon not 
without much danger aud difficulty. That whole afternoon 
I travelled on foot, penetrating further and further into the 
heart of the Sikkhim territory, along a narrow foot-path. I 
"not now say how many milos I travelled before dusk, but 
Tan sure it was not less tlan twenty or twenty-five miles, 
Throughout, L saw nothing but impenetrable jungles and 
forests on all sides of me, relieved at very long intervals by 
solitary huts belonging to the mountain population, At 
dusk I began to seareli around me for a place to rest in at 
night. I met ou the road, in the afternoon, a leopard aud 
a wild cat; and 1 am astonished now to think how I should 
have felt no fear then nor tried torun away. Throughout, 
some secret influence supported me. ear or anxiety 
never once entered my mind. Perhaps iu my heart there 
was room for no other feeling but an intense anxiety to 
find my Guru. When it was just getting dark, I espied 


* T call the especial attention of certain of my anxious correspondents 
to this expression, and in fact to Mr. Kamaswamier's whole advonture. lt 
will show the many grumblers and sceptics who have been complaining to 
me so bitterly that tho Brothers have given them no sign of their existence, 
what sort of spirit it is whioh draws the Adepts to an aspirant. ‘Tho too 
common notions, that the mere joining of eur Society gives any riyht to 
occult instruction, and that an inert sentimental desire for light shouid be 
rewarded, ariso from the lament^ble ignorance which now prevails with 
respect to the laws of mystical training Gurus there aro now, as there 
have always been in the past ; and now as heretofore, the truo Chela can 
find among them one who wii take him under his care; if like our Tinnevelly 
Brother he bas determined “to find the Mahatmas or-die !’--D, K. 
Mavlankar, ; 


a solitary hut a few yards from the roadside. To it 
directed my steps in the hope of finding a lodging. The 
rude door was locked. The cabin was untenanted at the 
time. I examined it on all.sidcs and found an aperture on 
the western side. It was small indeed, but sufficient for 
me to jump through. It hada small shutter and a wooden 
bolt. By a strange coincidence of cirenmstances the hill- 
man had forgotten to fasten it on the inside when he locked 
the door! Of course, after what has subsequently trans- 
pired I now, through the eye of faith, see the protecting 
hand of my Gurw everywhere around me. Upon getting 
inside I found the room communicated, by a small door- 
way, with another apartment, the two occupying the 
whole space of this sylvan mansion. I lay down, con- 
centrating my every thought upon my Guru as usual, 
and soon fell into a profound sleep. Before I went 
to rest, I had secured the door of the other room and 
the single window. It may have been between ten and 
cleven, or perhaps a little later, that I awoke and heard 
sounds of footsteps in the adjoining room. I could plainly 
distinguish two or three people talking together in a 
dialect that to me was no better than gibberish. Now, I 
cannot recall the same without a shudder. At any 
moment they might have entered from the other room 
and murdered me for my money. Had they mistaken me 
for a burglar the same fate awaited me. These and 
similar thoughts crowded into my brain in an inconceiv- 
ably short period. But my heartdid not palpitate with 
fear, nor did I for one moment think of the possibly tragi- 
cal chances ofthe thing! I know not what secret influence 
held me fast, but nothing could put me out or make me 
fear; I was perfectly calm. Although 1 lay awake and 
staring into darkness for upwards of two hours, and even 
paced the room softly and slowly, without making any 
noise, to see if I could make my escape, in case of need, 
back to the forest, by the same way I had effected my 
entrance into the hut—no fear, I repeat, or any such feeling 
ever entered my heart. I recomposed inyself to rest, 
After a sound sleep, undisturbed by any dream, I woke 
and found it was just dawning. Then I hastily put on 
my boots, and 'eautiously got out of the hut through the 
same window. I could hear the snoring of the owners of 
the hut in the other room. But I lost no time and gained 
the path to Sikkhim (the city) and held on my way with 
unflagged zeal. From the inmost recesses of my heart 
I thanked my revered Gurw for the protection he had 
vouchsafed me during the night. What prevented tlie 
owners of the liut from penetrating to the second room ? 
What kept me in the same serene and calm spirit, as if 
I were in a room of my own house? What could 
possibly make me sleep so soundly under such circum- 
stances,—enormous, dark forests on all sides abounding 
in wild beasts, and a party of cut-throats—as most of the 
Sikkhimese are said to be—in the next room with an easy 
and rude door between them and me ? 

When it became quite light, I wended my way on 
through hills and dales. Riding or walking the paths, 
I followed are not a pleasant journey for any man, unless 
he be, I suppose, as deeply engrossed in thought as I was 
theu myself, and quite oblivious to anything affecting 
the body. I have cultivated the power of mental concen- 
tration to such a degree of late that, on many an occasion, 
I have been able to make myself quite oblivious of any- 
thing around me when my mind was wholly bent upon 
the oue object of my life, as several of my friends will 
testify ; but never to such an extent as in this instance. 

It was, I think, between eight and nine A.M. and I was 
following the road to the town of Sikkhim whence, I was 
assured by the people I met on the road, I could erdss 
over to Tibet easily in my pilgrim's garb, when I suddenly 
saw a solitary horseman galloping towards me from the 
opposite direction, From his tall stature and the. expert 
way he managed the animal, I thought he was some 
military officer of the Sikkhim Rajah. Now, I thought, 
am I caught! He will ask me for my pass aud what 
business I have on the independent territory of Sikkhim, 
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and, perhaps, have me arrested and—sent back, if not 
worse, But—as he approached me, he reined the steed. 
I looked at and recognised lim instantly. . . I was in 
the awful presence of him, of the same Mahatma, my own 
revered Guru whom I had seen before in his astral body, 
on the balcony of the Theosophical Headquarters !* It 
was he, the “ Himalayan BROTHER” of the ever memor- 
able night of December last, who had so kindly dropped 
a letter in answer to one I had given in a sealed envelope 
to Madame Blavatsky—whom I had never for one moment 
during the interval lost sight of—but an hour or so be- 
fore! The very same instant saw me prostrated on the 
ground at his fect. I arose at his command and, leisurely 
looking into his face, I forgot myself eutirely in the con- 
templation of the image I knew so well, having seen his 
portrait (the one in Colonel Oleott's possession) a number 
of times. I knew not what tosay: joy and reverence 
tied my tongue. The majesty,of his countenance, which 
seemed to me to be the impersonation of power and 
thought, held me rapt in awe. I was at last face 
to face with “the Mahatma of the Himavat” and he 
was no myth, no “creation of the imagination of a 
medium," as some sceptics suggested. It was no night 
dream ; it is between nine and ten o'clock of the forenoon. 
There is the suu shining and silently witnessing the 
scene from above, I see Hm before me in flesh and 
blood; and he speaks to me iu accents of kindness and 
gentleness, What more do I want? My excess of happi- 
ness made nie dumb. Nor was it until a few moments 
later that I was drawn to utter a few words, encouraged 
by his gentle tone and speech. His complexion is not as 
fair as that of Mahatma Koot Hoomi ; but never have I 
seen a countenance so handsonie, a stature so tall and so 
majestic. As in his portrait, he wears a short black beard, 
and long black hair hanging down to his breast; only his 
dress was different. Instead of a white, loose robe he 
wore a yellow mantle lined with fur, and, on his head, 
instead of a pagri a yellow Tibetan felt cap, as I have seen 
some Bhootanese wear in this country. When the first 
moments of rapture and surprise were over and I calmly 
comprehended the situation, I had a long talk with him. 
He told me to go no further, for I would come to grief. 
He said I should wait patiently if I wanted to become an 
accepted Chela; that many were those who offered them- 
selves as candidates, but that ouly a very few were found 
worthy ; none were rejected—but all of them tried, and 
most found to fail signally, vec uate and . Some, 
instead of being accepted and pledged this year, were now 
thrown off for a year . . . . . . The Mahatma, 
I found, speaks very little English—or at least it so 
seemed to nie—aud spoke to me in my mother-tongue— 
Tamil. He told me that if the Chohan permitted Mdme. 
B. to go to Pari-jong next year, then I could come with 
her. . . . The Bengalee Theosophists who followed 
the “ Upasika” (Madame Blavatsky) would see that she 
was right in trying to dissuade them from following her 
now, Il asked the blessed Mahatina whether I could tell 
what I saw and heard to others. He replied in the affir- 
mative, and that moreover I would do well to write to you 
and describe alk . . . . 

I must impress upon your mind the whole situation 
and ask you to keep well in view that what I saw was not 
the mere *appearance" only, the astral body. of the 
Mahatma, as we saw him at Bombay, but the living man, 
in his own physical body. He was pleased to say when I 


offered my farewell namaskarams (prostration) that he. 


approached the British Territory to see the Upasika. .. 
Before he left me, two more men came on horseback, 
his attendants I suppose, probably Chelas, for they were 
dressed like lama-gylongs, and both, like himself, with 
long hair streaming down their backs. They followed 
the Mahatma, as he left, at a gentle trot. For over 
an hour I stood gazing at the place that he had just 


E l refer the reader to Mr. Ramaswamier's letter iu. Hints on Esoteric 
Theosophy, pp. 72 and 73, fer a clearer. comprehension of the highly impor. 
tant oircumstapeg bg refers fo,—D. Ki M 
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quitted, and then, I slowly retraced my steps. Now it 
was that I found for the first time that my long boots 
had pinched me in my leg in several places, that I had 
eaten nothing since the day before, and that I was too 
weak to walk further. My whole body was aching iu 
every limb. At a little distance I saw petty traders with 
country ponies, taking burdeu. I hired one of these 
animals. Inthe afternoon I came to the Rungit River 
and crossed it. A bath in its cool waters renovated me. 
I purchased some fruits in the only bazar there and ate 
them heartily. I took another horse immediately and 
reached Darjeeling late in the evening. I could neither 
eat, nor sit, nor stand, Evey part of my body was aching. 
My absence had seemingly alarmed Madame Blavatsky. 
She scolded me for iny rash and mad attempt to try to go 
to Tibet after this fashion. When I entered the house I 
found with Madame Blavatsky, Babu Parbati Churn Roy, 
Deputy Collector of Settlements and Superintendent of 
Dearah Survey, and his Assistant, Babu Kanty Bhushan 
Sen, both members of our Society. At their prayer and 
Madame Blavatsky's command, I recounted all that had 
happened to me, reserving of course my private conversa- 
tion with the Mahatma. , . They were all, to say the least, 
astounded! . . . . . . Afterall, she will not go 
this year to Tibet ; for which I am sure she does not caro, 
since she saw our Masters, thus effecting ler only object. 
But we, unfortunate people! We lose our only chance of 
going and offering ouv worship to the “ Himalayan 
Brothers? who—I énow—will not soon cross over to Bri- 
tish territory, if ever again. 

I write to you this letter, my dearest Brother, in order 
to show how right we were in protesting against 
“ H. X.’s” letter in the Tirgosopuisr. The ways of the 
Mahatmas may appear, to our limited vision, strange and 
unjust, even cruel—as in the case of our Brothers 
here, the Bengalee Babus, some of whom are now 
laid up with cold and fever and perhaps murmuring 
against the BROTHERS, forgetting that they never asked 
or personally permitted them to come, but that they had 
themselves acted very rashly. . . . . 0. 0.0.4 % 

And now that I have seen the Mahatma in the flesh, 
and heard his living voice, Jet no one dare say to me that 
the BROTHERS do not exist. Come now whatever will, death 
has no fear for ine, nor the vengeance of encinies; for what I 
know, 1 KNow! 

You will please show this to Colonel Olcott who first 
opened iny eyes to the (nana Marya, and who will be 
happyto hear of the success (more than I deserve) that 
has attended me. I shall give him details in person. 


S. RAMASWAMIEN, F.T.S. 
Darjeeling, October 7, 1882. 


Roviews, 


TIME, SPAOE, AND ETERNITY. 

(We find a review in the Nores ny raz War by “ M. A. 
(Oxon)' of a book, often mentined, but rarely seen by any 
one—“ The Stars and the Earth”—which is so excellent that we 
republish it in full.—Ep.] 

This little book,* which i remember long ago—years 
before Mr. Crookes first mentioned it to Serjeant Cox 
and me-—has always appeared to contain arguments 
and thoughts which a Spiritualist should sympathise with. 
Serjeant Cox, being thus introduced to it, employed some 
of them at the close of his “Introduction to Psychology,” 


* € The Stars and the Earth” London: Balliero, Tindall, and Cox, 1880. 
It may boalso ordered through the Manager of the Fueros, Price Rs. 1-4. Its 
authorship has, wo believe, never been disclosed. From Mr  Balliére 
himself we had, when purchasing a copy of tho original edition, some 
thirty years ago, tho story of its publication. One day Mr. Balliére recoiv- 
ed by postthe MSS of this little work, with a bank-note for £50 and 
a letter of a few lines without signature, to the effect that this sum Was 
sont to defray the costs of publication. Mr. R. A. Proctor, tho astrono- 
mer, speaks most highly of it iu a recent publication aud, in fact, it has 
always been recognised ua one of the ablest essays in contemporaneous 
literature. Doos M. A. (Oxon) suspect its author /—Lp, THEOS, 
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but he has by no meaus exhausted or even fully stated the 
curious speculations contained in those sixty little pages. 
We are so accustomed to take things as we see them, 
accepting surface explanations, that many of us have 
carried the same method into our dealings with the super- 


sensuous phenomena cf which we know so little. It may 
be well to reflect that sometimes things are demonstrably 
mot what they seem, Some clementary considerations 
will show this. Light travels at the rate of about 
200,000 miles in a second, The sun, therefore, being 924 
millions of miles distant, has risen eight minutes before it 
becomes visible to us. It takes fifty four minutes for a 
ray to come to us from Jupiter ; two hours from Uranus; 
and no lessthan twelve years from that glorious star Vega in 
the Lyre. This calculation might be indefinitely prolonged, 
till the mind refused to take in the facts: e.g., from a star 
of third magnitude a ray of light takes thirty years to 
reach us, and from one of the seventh, 180 years, while 
from one of the twelfth magnitude, perceptible only 
through a very good telescope, the ray which meets the 
cye has left the star 4,000 years ago. Nothing, then, is 
more sure than that we do not see any star as it is. Vega 
appears to our eye as it was twelve years and more ago, 
and, for aught we know to tho contrary, its light may have 
been finally quenched before the child of ten years old, 
who wonders at its glory, first drew the breath of life. 

Reverse these considerations, and sce what views are 

opened out. Imagine the universe peopled with beings 
like ourselves, gifted with the requisite power of vision, 
or a sufficiently good telescope. What would happen ? 
An observer on the sun would see this carth as it was 
eight minutes before. An observer in. Vega would see 
what occurred more than twelve years before; 
and a denizen of a twelfth magnitude star night now be 
gazing on the palmy days of Meinphis, and be tracing the 
adventures of Abraham and Lot, So, then, Omniscience 
and Omnipresence are one and the same thing. Only 
postulate an intelligent observer placed at every point in 
spaec—omnipresent—and he would see at a glance all 
that ever occurred; he would be Omniscient. The 
extension of space is identical with that of time. A 
human being capable of being transmitted through space— 
i e., delivered from the prison-house of the body—might 
see from one fixed star Galileo before the Inquisition ; 
from another St. Augustine as he brought Britain into 
relation with the highest civilisation of that far-off epoch ; 
from another the Battle of Waterloo, and from yet another 
the pomp and splendour of Solomon in all his glory. 
The universe preserves an imperishable record of the 
past, aud is in very truth the scroll of the book of God's 
remembrance. It is not alone ou the floor of the secret 
chamber that the blood-stain of murder is indelibly fixed, 
but the hideous details are photographed with faultless 
accuracy and imperishable permanence on the ether of 
Space. 

Jarry ou this thought. Let our observer with infinite 
power of vision be placed on a star of the twelfth magni- 
tude. He secs before him the history of Abraham. Let 
him be moved rapidly forward with such speed that in 
an hour he comes to the distance from the earth at which 
the sun in fixed, Imagine this, and you will have this un- 
questionable result. Your observer las had before his 
eye the entire history of the world from that distant time 
till eight minutes ago, and he has seen it all in an hour, 
He has lived this 4,000 years in a single hour, In an- 
nthilating the ordinary conditions of Space you have also 
Killed the limitations of Time. In one hour he has lived 
4,000 years; and if for the hour you substitute a second, in 
that flash of time he would have summed up the events 
of forty centuries. That, with the higer and more developed 
Spirits, “a thousand years are as one day” may be con- 
ceivably, a literal truth. And what seem to us to be the 
indisputable facts of time and space may be demonstrably 
e conceptions, belonging only to an elementary state of 

eing, 


These sublime conceptions are susceptible of further 
application. Imagine that the light, and with it the re- 
flection of some earthly occurrence, arrives at a star in 
twenty years, and that our observer mounts to the same 
star in twenty years and one day, starting, say, at the 
moment when a particular rose began to bloom, He will 
find there an imago of this rose as it was before it began 
to blossom, and if he were endowed with infinite powers 
of sight and observation, he would have had time and 
means of studying for twenty years the changes which 
occurred to that rose in a single day. So we have 
a microscope for time: as the lens enlarges a thousand 
times the space atiny object occupies, so here we have a 
means of enlarging a momentary occurrence to the magni- 
tude of a century. 

Nor is it difficult to show by a single consideration how 
absolutely fictitious are our conceptions of time, Imagine 
that from this moment the course of the stars and our 
earth becomes twice as rapid as before. The year is six 
montlis ; the day twelve hours ; the normal duration of life 
half three-score and ten years. The hands of the clock 
would travel twice as fast; all the processes of nature 
would proceed with double rapidity. How should we be 
affected by the change? We should have known none. Our 
thirty-five years would pass as the seventy did ; our days 
would be as full of busy idleness or strenuous toil; our 
night’s rest would not be perceptibly diminished. We 
should be to all outward seeming as we were, A similar 
result would follow if the period and processes of life 
were accelerated a million times, or if they were reduced 
to the smallest conceivable point. There may be in the 
minutest globule of water a microscopic animalcule whose 
ideas on these matters are as lofty, and as misguided, as 
our own, For whether any space of time is what we 
call long or short, depends solely upon our standard of 
comparison and measurement. Compared with that endless 
duration which we call eternity, the question is not 
susceptible of answer. Tinie is not necessary for the 
origination or existence of an idea, but only for its com- 
munication, The idea exists as independently of time as 
the entire history of the world does, “Time is only the 
rhythm of the workl's history.” 

And what of space? As, in reference to cternity, 
finite time vanishes, so in reference to endless space, 
the entire created universe is an inappreciable point. 
Reduce the standards of measurement in the same 
way as we reduce the standards of time, anda similar 
result follows, If our solar system were, in all its in- 
finite details, suddenly contracted tothe size of a globule 
of water, ora grain of sand, we should move and exist 
with the sainc freedom from restraint, and be absolutely 
unconscious that any change had taken place. Unless we 
had a standard of comparison we should be in blissful 
ignorance, though our stature were but the decillionth of 
an inch, and our world were of microscopic magnitude, 


Time and Space are human conceptions, methods of 
contemplation incident to our present state of existence ; 
and no more inherently true than is the human conception 
of life as necessarily consisting of conception, growth, 
decay and death. It may be said in reference to these 
methods of dealing with ‘Time and Space, that we have only 
narrowed thein down to an infinitely small point, and 
have not really got rid of them. Scientifically it may be 
replied that, in its strictest sense, the idea of the infinitely 
small is the same as the idea of nothing. As 
long as something more than nothing remains we must 
continue to divide it. The endis only reached when we 
have got to that which is no further divisible, 4e, “a 
point without parts aud magnitude.” 

But it is possible by a simple illustration still more 
completely to bring home to the mind the fact that 
Space, as far as it is within the scope of our senses, does 
not exist in the expanded and varied forms which we see 
around us, but that these are dependent on our human 
methods of perception, We are familiar with the magic 
lantern, It isso constructed that a picture painted in 
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colours on glass is thrown upon a lens, which has the 
property of refracting all rays that fall on its surface, and 
focussing them in a single point. "Through this point they 
pass and expaud the picture, diverging from one another 
as much as they previously converged. Now, given perfect 
lenses, and a perfectly smooth surface on which the picture 
is to be cast, if the lantemm be brought so near to the 
surface that the focus falls on it, the light would appear 
as a single distinct minute bright point. Yet that tiny 
speck of light contains the whole of the picture with all 
its details of form and polour; and the withdrawal of the 
lantern will cause these to become visible to our imper- 
fect senses, They aré then no less in the point of light 
than in the expanded picture, but our eyes are not con- 
structed to see them. The surface has become a point: 
that point contains all the varied, distinct parts of the 
surface ; and it results that the differences which appear by 
the geparation and juxtaposition of the component parts 
do not require space as absolutely necessary to their exist- 
ence, but that one single, indivisible point may contain 
them all Only when we want to see them we must 
expand our point into a surface. 

These considerations, which pretend only to be conceiv- 
ably possible, ù e., not contrary to the laws of thought, 
are, I think, interesting from the point of view of an 
observant Spiritualist. They lead up directly to Zóllner's 
conception of a Fourth Dimension in Space. They are 
caleulated to make us pause before we explain all the 
mysterious phenomena of Spiritualism by what is called 
“rade common-sense’—a most unsafe and treacherous 
guide in such matters, Already we see reason to distrust 
the evidence of our senses in matters of daily life. How 
shall they pilot us safely in the midst of new and un- 
imagined difficulties when the average experience of 
mankind is traversed and contradicted, as in the tying of 
knots on an endless cord, and in defiance of ordinary laws 
that govern matter, recorded, among many other observers, 
by Zöllner in his “Transcendental Physics’? In dealing 
with the phenomena that mect us on the very threshold 
of an investigation into mediumship, it is surely well that 
we use “ common-sense” guardedly, pondering how it 
treats us even when we watch the sun rising and setting, 
and wondering by how much all marvels would be dimi- 
nished, and most problems be solved, if we had but mas- 
fered the great problem of all, Know thyself. 

M. A. (Oxon.) 


Eprtor’s Norr.— Here again, these sublime Western conceptions 
of Time, Spaco and Eternity have been long anticipated by the 
profound Aryan philosophors, The faculties — (SiddAis) of 


Bhuvanadayanam (reri ) Chandre tara vyitha dnyanam 
(aK ARIMA ), and DAruve tatgati dnyanam Cn axfa- 
maa ), which arise in an'ascetie (Yogi) during the progress of 
his interior development (sec Patanjali’s “Yoga Aphorisms” just 
published in English translation by the Bombay Branch, 'l'ieoso- 
phieal Society), enable him to acquire intimate knowledge of 
respoctivoly the “Seven Worlds," or spheres of being, of the forms 
of the stars and of their motions, by concentrating his interior 
consciousness upon the Sun, the Moon, and the Pole-star. Dr. Ballan- 
iyno's translation is thus criticized iu the Preface to the work in 
question: “There are expressions running throughout the whole 
work of Patanjali which no reader could comprehend without the 


friendly help of Mesmericstudy.” For instance, the words -W4q 
2 
HÈ . grigia (Dhruve nishehale . . krita 


Sanyamasya), translated by Dr. Ballautyne as ^ performs his 
restraint with regard to the Polar-star" convey no meaning. How 
could oue understand what is implied in the vague words? But 
if the idea be conceived that this really means the concentration 
of thought upon the point in the heavens occupied by the Star, 
with such intensity that the thinker can transfer his conscious- 
ness to that standing-point of observation, then wo may easily 
understand how he could gather within the sweep of his spiritual 
sight all of our universe that lies between that star and our 
Earth. So as regards other points of concentration. The Yogin 
must learn to compress his whole sentient consciousness into a 
chosen spot, or upon a certain piece of iuformation he desires. 
Outside that spot, or apart from that subject he must, for the 
moment, feel no existence . . . When this grand cycle of 
psychic evolution has been completed, he is free aud Master. 
"Theueeforth neither matter, time nor space ean obstract his 
quest after the Highest knowledge. He knows Brahm—he is 
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Brahm. In the Lahore pamphlet [By Sabhapaty Swami : out of 
print] one of the drawings shows a sphere of silvery light 
around the Yogin’s head. In this are pictured the heavenly 
orbs, and an outline map of the Earth’s continents. The meaning 
of this is that when his Self-Evolution is perfected, the Yooin 
can see through the pure Akasa (Astral light, or Ether) all that 
concerns the orbs of space, as well as all that is tranapiring upon 
our globe. The ancients represented their saints thus with a 
radiant nimbus, and tho idea was borrowed from them by Christian 
painters and sculptors.” 


THE YOGA PHILOSOPHY * 


This is the work alluded to and quoted from in the 
above editorial remarks, ‘The late Rev. Dr. Ballentyne 
was one of the most distinguished among Sanscrit scholars 
of his day, andhis translation of Patanjali’s Sutras—long out 
of print—is highly esteemed by all students of Indian 
philosophy. He died before completing the work, and it 
was finished by Pandit Govind Shastri Deva. The revived 
interest in Sanscrit literature among educated Hindus, 
very greatly due to the labours of the Theosophical 
Society, and especially the growing desire to learn some- 
thing as to the means by which certitude about spiritual 
truth may be obtained, have induced our brother Mr. 
Tukárám to bring out the present volume under the 
auspices of our Bombay Branch. Heand his collaborators 
have done a real service to their countryinen ; and our only 
regret is that the work will soon run out of print, as but a 
small edition was printed, and it is not stereotyped. 


The leading idea of Patanjali’s philosophy is, that all 
things result from the action of spirit upon matter ; that 
the universe arose from the reflection of spirit upon matter 
in a visible form ; as contradistinguished from the atomic 
theory of the Nyaya and Vaishéshika schools, and that of 
the Sankhya which affirms that matter possesses in itself 
the power of assuming all manner of forms, But most 
Indian philosophies agree that matter and that force which 
moves it (Spirit?) are eternal. Patanjali, in common 
with other teachers of the East and West, holds that 
in a world of ever-shifting phenomena arising from a 
hidden cause, the bodily senses, which themselves are but 
the instruments of a concealed apprehending conscious- 
ness, cannot distinguish the real from the unreal. They 
nie the easy dupes of delusion ; and he who trusts to their 
guidance is like the blind man led by the blind. ‘Truth 
can only be seen by that which is independent of external 
appearances—Spirit. “Spirit is omnipresent, unchange- 
able, everlasting, undivided, and Wisdom itself" False 
ideas “are destroyed by examining that which is not 
Spirit, and from this examination will result the know- 
ledge of Spirit. Clear knowledge of Spirit arises from 
Yoga, or abstraction of mind ; and this leads to liberation ; 
but not immediately, for discriminating Wisdom is neces- 
sary . . . Error is removed, first, by doubts respect- 
ing the reality of our conceptions, and then by more certain 
knowledge.” Dr. Ward ably summarizes Patanjali’s 
doctrines [View of the Hist, Lit. and Myth. of the 
Hindus, Ed. of 1818, p. 228] and the reader will find his 
para. quoted in the present volume, where it is followed 
by the late (and now deeply lamented) Thomas ‘Taylor's 
still more able Summary of Patanjali Sutra. The Yogi 
passes through four principal stages in the course of his 
psychic self-development—(«) He learns the rules of 
Yoga; (b) acquires perfect knowledge, ie, complete 
emancipation from the delusive influences of the external 
senses; (c) employs this knowledge practically, and 
overcomes the material influence of the primary elements ; 
(d) destroys all consciousness of personality and indivi- 
duality HFR  (ahankára), and thus frees the soul from 


* The Yoga Philosophy: Being the text of Patanjali, with Bhoja- 
Rajah’s Commentary. A reprint of the English translation of the 
above, by the late Dr. Ballentyue aud Govind Shastri Deva, to which 
are added extracts from various authors. With an introduction by 
Colonel Henry S. Olcott, &c, &c. The whole edited by Tukaram 
Tátiá, F.T.S. (Bombay : Published by the Bombay Branch, Theos- 
phical Society, 1882.) 
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matter. It is claimed by the Yogin that he acquires 
innumerable transcendental powers as his self-develop- 
ment proceeds, aud Mr. Taylor enumerates the following 
twenty-five :—(1) Knowledge of past, present aud future 
things; (2) by fixing his mind on words, knowledge of 
universalscieuces; (3) by the same on the lines in his 
hands, knowledge ofhis former states of existence; (4) 
on the hearts of others, knowledge of their thoughts; (5) 
on hisown person, invisibility of form; (0) on his own 
actions, kuowledge of their future consequences; (7) on 
compassion and sympathy, a feeling of beneficence to all 
beings; (8) on strength, perfect strength; (9) on the 
Sun, tlie power, like it, of viewing all things; (10) on the 
Moon, knowledge of astronomy; (11) on the Polar-star, 
knowledge of the constellations; (12) on the heart and 
stomach, knowledge of anatomy; (18) on the bottom of 
the throat, freedom from hunger and thirst; (14) on the 
nerve in the throat, called Hi (Kurmi) rigidity of 
posture; (15) on the universality of HA8 (Manas) know- 
ledge of all invisible objects; (10) on the seat of the 
mind, knowledge of the thoughts past, present and future 
of himself and others; (17) on the state of a Yogi when 
emancipated, knowledge and sight of the spirit un- 
associated with matter. In the last chapter the state of 
Kaivalya or emancipation during life is described. This 
is the Jivan Mukti of which all pious Hindus dream, It 
is the highest state possible preceding actual re- 
absorption into Parabrahma. In this state the Yogi 
is said to attain the remaining eight transcendental 
powers :— (18) the power of entering a living or dead 
body and causing it to act as if it were its own—a 
powcr to be used, of course, only in quest of useful know- 
ledge, or to do or cause to be done some act of beneficence to 
humanity; (19) extreme lightness; (20) resplendent 
brilliancy; (21) the power of hearing sound, however 
distant, even from the other worlds, or spheres; (22) of 
transforming himself into each and all of the five elements ; 
(23) of passing and penetrating anywhere; (24) of chang- 
ing the course of Nature ; (25) of final liberation. 

We have quoted these at length to whet the curiosity of 
students of psychology and show what pleasure awaits 
them in studying this unique and useful volume, and 
applying its contents as a key to read many a riddle offered 
in the mythology, folk-lore, legends and sacred scriptures 
of various peoples of ancient and modem times. Our chief 
regret is that so small an edition (500 copies) was printed, 
for it must soon be exhausted, to the disappointment of 
many distant readers, As elsewhere stated in the present 
number of our magazine and often before, we do not recom- 
mend Yoga, especially Hatha-Yoga practice to amateurs, 
nor even to would-be proficients after they have passed 
the age of boyhood or girlhood at which, under ancient 
usage, they came under the care of the venerated Adept 
Guru. But nevertheless, we recommend the reading of 
Mr. Tukárám's compilation for the light it must throw 
upon psychological problems that are now actively engaging 
the attention of Western science. And certainly no 
library of Spiritualist or Theosophist can afford to be with- 
out a copy. 


A FREETHINKER IN PALESTINE.* 


Of Mr, Bennett's abilities as a writer we have already 
had occasion to speak ; so that we need only say that his 
present volume is in his characteristically quaint, strong, 
aggressive, and not over-polished style. We have Bhoja 
RÁjá's word forit that “all commentators are perverters 
of the meaning of their authors;' so, bearing that in 
mind, we shall not risk a hard earned reputation for 
fairness by going into any very extended notice of a 
work which 1s at once interesting and instructive beyond 
almostany upon Palestine tliat we have read. Critics 
too often criticize books without taking the trouble 
to read them, but we have read this one of Mr. Bennett's 


* The Book of the Chronicles of the Pilgrims in the Land of Yahweh, By 
D, M. Bennott. (N. Y. 1882.) 


from the first word to the last. He went to Palestine 
with two distinct ideas to carry out, viz, to see the 
country, and to tell the truth about it. Todo the latter 
without fear or favour, to expose exaggerations of the old 
fairy stories about its ancient inhabitants, their rulers and 
the momentous events located there, required no little solid 
pluck ; and our author's sincerity and moral courage will 
not be doubted by any one who follows his narrative and 
ponders his suggestive criticisms. The ideas of the 
pettiness of this so over-lauded land, in olden times as 
well as now, and the impossibility of many things having 
happened there that we are asked to believe in, force 
themselves continually upon the mind. It is a missionary 
book in the strictest sense of being calculated to do 
missionary work—against Christianity. Freethinkers, then, 
will prize it as highly as the great mass of Christians will 
hate it and loathe its-author, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


The first number of the journal of this new Society is 
full of interesting matter and indicates that our sister asso- 
ciation will do good work in a field where such service was 
sorely needed. Our friendly interest in its operations has 
been already declared (THEosopPHIst, July), without reserve, 
and we need only repeat that our Society is ready and 
willing to carry out any line of psychic research in India or 
Ceylon that the S. P. R. may indicate. The more so that 
some of our ablest men of the British Theosophical Society 
have become members of the new body. The roll of its 
officers and Council contains some names great in 
science; such as Mr. Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge; 
Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., of Owens College, Man- 
chester; Professor W. F. Barrett, F.R.S.E., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin ; Dr. Lockhart Robertson ; Rev. W. Stainton- 
Moses, M. A. (Oxon) ; Mr. C. C. Massey; Dr. Wyld, &c., &e. 
The present number of the journal is occupied with 
the inaugural address of President Sidgwick—a calm, 
dignified and able paper—and reports of experiments in 
Thought-rcading by Professors B. Stewart and Barrett, 
Messrs. Edmund Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and Rev. A. M. 
Creery ; alist of the Societys members and associates; 
and its constitution and rules. Those who can read the 
significance of coincidences will please make note of the 
fact that the Society’s first general meeting was held—as, 
seven years earlier, that of the Theosophical Society 
had been—on the seventeenth of the month ; in July, the 
seventh mouth of the year; and that the members number 


seventy-five. Omen faustum, 


EPILEPSY AND MEDIUMSIIIP. 
BY M. LE DOCTEUR FORTIN, 


For the instruction of Theosophists I give the follow” 
ing extracts from the manuscript of a work whose publica- 
tion is postponed from a conviction that its appearance at 
the present juncture will be premature. 

Iu 1869, a family living at Sceaux, near Paris, was made 
acquainted with the phenomena of table-turning by one of 
my friends. The experiment so well succeeded, that every 
evening was devoted to the subject, and the souls of the 
deceased were evoked through the agency of a table ; the 
little circle of friends counted seven individuals. The 
children of this family were also seven in number ;—six 
boys, of whom the eldest was fourteen, and a little girl of 
seven years. The children, carried away by aspirit of 
curiosity, resolved that they too would try table-türning, 
and took the precaution of selecting as their “séance- 
room” an appartment on the ground-floor little frequented,* 
so that they might not be discovered by their parents nor 
otherwise disturbed. They formed the circle, their hands 
were placed upon the table ; their chaffing was at its height, 


* A laundry-room, where a wood-fire had been built in the fire-place to dry 
the room after the usual week's work had been finished. 
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when one of the boys rose and said, “ I am going to evoke 
the soul of Francois "—the family gardener, who had 
recently died. A second time the soul was called. The 
spectre appeared. The furniture was moved by some 
invisible "power, the burning brands leapt of themselves 
out of the fire-place: The children seized with terror, fled 
to the farthest extremity ofthe garden... . . The whole 
house was alarmed; the fire, although limited to the 
room, did its work—everything in it was burnt except the 
table which remained intact ; on its rim being examined there 
was found engraved uponit the figure Seven, as though 
with a brand of fire. The eldest boy became very ill. 
The next day at7 P.M. the little girl also had a crisis, 
which recurred on the succeeding days at the same hour. 
Dr. M—~, a learned Professor of Pathology and 
Member of the Academy of Medicine, was called in. His 
diagnosis was unhesitatingly made. He pronounced it a 
case of epilepsy possessing all the symptoms of incura- 
bility. (Dr. M , was thus decided in his diagnosis 
because the child was of an extreme delicacy of coustitu- 
tion, and consequently could not offer a sufficient. organic 
resistance to support the crisis. Need I add that she was 
treated upon the system of tonics ?) 

T determined at last to attempt the cure myself. By 
my advice we formed a circle of seven persons around the 
table which the children had used. We had scarcely taken 
our places when the table, with a leap and twirl, turned 
itself upside down and came down to the floor, where it 
began to tuyn of itself with great rapidity, producing at 
the same time a rhythmic noise with a corresponding echo 
in the ceiling. It whirled and whirled as though running 
on à pivot. A soul came to communicate with us. We 
questioned it after the usual method, which consists in 
asking for raps to be made in the table at the call of 
letters of tho alphabet. The conversation was as follows :— 
“Who are you ?? “Tho grand-father of Madame X." 
* Are you happy ?” * My soul is in a concentric circle, in 
a space between the Earth and the Moon ; Tam learning 
there the conditions of my immortality.” “How do you 
explain the presence of your soul in two places at once ?” 
“Tt is only with the human phantom that you 
communicate.” “ How can we cure onr poor little girl 2” 
“ By keeping her for twenty-one days far away from this 
fatal place, burning the table, and scattering the ashes at 
the extreme end of the orchard.” 

After this séance (seven days later) the nurse-maid runs 
into the house in a great fright and shrieking; she had 
just seen at the spot where the ashes of the burnt table 
had been scattered, the spectre of the gardener; the de- 
scription of him given by her, left no doubt whatever in 
our minds of his identity. 

And now what conclusions must we draw from this 
strange circumstance? In the first place, observe the 
repetition of the number seven: There were seven child- 
ren. It was on the 7th of July, the seventh month of the 
year, that the phenomenon occurred. At seven o'clock in 
the evening we seven persons began our circle. The little 
girl was seven years old, her crisis lasted twenty-one days. 
The number of the house was No. 14. The gardener 
died on the 7th of June preceding, in a fit of epilepsy (he 
was an epileptic) ; this should be noted since he was a 
sleep-walker, but with Saturn in a bad aspect; therefore 
his spectre burnt into the table the number seven, which 
is a Saturnine figure. This was his seal; in another 
epoch it would have been called the mark of the devil’s 
claw. To complete our notes let us add that but three of 
the boys saw tho phantom and all three were sleep- 
walkers. The grand-father who communicated with us was, 
as the family legend affirms, a clairvoyant. In the actual 
state of our present knowledge, we would say that to a 
strange combination of influences, dates, and of clairvoyant 
subjects, this succession of phenomena must be attributed. 


SECOND EXAMPLE. 
In 1874, the Baron de W — belonging to the 
German aristocracy, was a psychographie (writing) and 
typtological medium, One evening in a company, where 


I was present, he was requested to evoke, by means of the 
table, a certain soul named to him by the master of the 
house. Atthe very first manifestation, which consisted 


of three strong blows resounding in the centre of the 
table, the medium was seized with a fearful epileptiform 
attack. Note that this was in his case an entirely un- 
precedented circumstance, but the evoked person died of 
epilepsy. think that, to professional readers at least, it 
will be interesting if I add certain remarks upon epilepsy 
and crisis of that sort in general. I will divide crisiacs 
[Our learned contributor, the distinguished — occultist, 
here uses a word —crisiagwes—not in the Dictionary, but 


formed after the precedent in “ Manic," one subject to 


mania; and implying one who is liable to epileptic 
paroaysms, or crisis.— Ed] into two classes. Iu the first 
class T include all individuals whose crises are not very 
strikingly epileptiform such as demonomania, hysteria, 
etc. These eristiaes in the absence of morbid lesious, 
whether acquired or hereditary, belong to a variety of seers 
(or elairvoyants). When the peculiarity has reached its 
highest degree of transmissibility, the subjects are corres- 
pondingly disturbed by a revolt of the nervous system, 
and by a prostration of their physical and psychical 
powers. Their cerebral activity and the manifestations 
of lucidity are subjected to sudden terrestrial and plane- 
tary influences ; these persons are to be met among persons 
of irregular lives, In the second class may be included 
individuals who, despite their epileptic or epileptiform 
crisis, always keep possession of their seership and intelli- 
genee, Thoir powerful synergy could not be exhausted 
by excess of passions; they have in themselves occult 
powers which constitute them a variety apart from 
ordinary beings as regards physiology. We find them 
sometimes occupying the highest places in the State, For 
example, I might commence by citing Hercules and Saul, 
and, passing by the twelve Cwsars, end with the three 
Napoleons, cte. ‘lo aid my argument I will show certain 
agreements between the definitions of modern and tradi- 
tional science, treating epilepsy in its bearing upon the 
symptoms which distinguish our subjects from each 
other.  /Zpilepsy: Morbus Sacer; Morbus Comitialis; 
Comitia; Commices (public assemblies of the Romans, 
which were immediately adjourned when any one fell in 
an epileptic fit, to avert the disasters of which this event 
was the foreboding; this measure of public order was 
[according to tradition] justified and based upon ancient 
scicnce now forgotten by our epoch); Sacred Sickness, 
Divine Distemper, Holy Plague, Falling Sickness, Herculean 
Malady, Lunatic Malady, cte. etc. Epilepsy is hereditary ; 
seership also. Epilepsy may be brought on by violent 
emotions; our subjects also fall, iu the secoud stage, when 
under emotional disturbances. Epilepsy is inore common 
among women than among men; tho same is the case 
with our subjects. Epilepsy affects the young; it is also 
among young persons that seership most manifests itself. 
(The Bible attributes visions to young persons, dreams to 
old men.) In epilepsy the paroxysms are influenced 
by the moon and by temperature; our subjects 
are similarly affected. A pathognomonical character of 
epilepsy is that it may be communicated to bystanders ; 
the sane has been observed in epidemics of seership. 
Epilepsy presents the same visible symptoms as in our 
subjects called sonmambules—the eye fixed aud convulsed 
in the orbit, the pupil not dilating under the influence of 
a strong light. The epileptic remembers nothing of his 
paroxysm; our subjects forget what happened in the 
second stage of theirs. — lzpilepsy, in its scientific classifica- 
tion, presents the psychic form, characterized by halluci- 
nations, visions, ete. The ancient Pythoness delivered 
her oracles during such crisis (Pythic fury); we have, 
notieed the same phenomenon, lu our classification of 
subjects I can select the Saturnian (those under the in- 
fluence of Saturn), and by a certain process they can be 
converted into Pythia. This class of subjects evoke 
the dead and reproduce in themselves all the phases of 
the death-agony of the dead person (difficult, breathing, 
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coma, and death); these are the very signs and symptoms 
which indicate the last extreme of the epileptic paroxysm. 
The epileptic patient has during his paroxysm the thumb 
clenched in upon the palm of the hand and covered with 
the fingers, the index alone left free and often rigid—the 
symptom especially common with females; so alse a great 
many epileptical psychics have the thumb clenched into the 
palm of thehand, but only covered with the last two fingers, 
the index and middle finger remaining extended. This, you 
know, makes the most potent of magical signs.* 

Eliminating then the causes, organic or induced, would 
not the epileptic be merely a subject for producing pheno- 
mena; but doranged in his especial physiology by causes 
which may be multiple ? 

Paris, France, November 1882. 


Correspondence 


A PERSONAL AND AN IMPERSONAL GOD. 


Various remarks that I have noticed in the Arya lead me to 
believe that, as is so commonly the case, differences in interpreta- 
tions of terms, are leading to apparent antagonisms botween persons 
whose views are in reality identical. 

Attacks are madle on those who deny the existence of a Personal 
God, and we are told that such persons, even the believing in an 
Impersonal God, are in reality Atheists. 

Now this is simply, in my hunible opinion, à mistake, resulting 
from differences in the significations attached by diflerent persons 
to the terms Personal and Impersonal God. 

Let me at the outset, however, explain, that I aun not here seeking 
to defend the TrreosorrsT or yourself; you are quite able to defend 
yourself, and I am in no way empowered or competent to express 
your views or those of the Himalayan Brotherhood whose representa- 
tive you are, as to the nature of the First Cause—nor do I desive 
to enter into any controversy with any man; I desire to live iu 
peace and brotherly love with all men; I have my own views, 
which satisfy my head and heart, in which I firmly believe, and 
which I hope all other men will respect in me; and I do not doubt 
that others who differ from me have equally seized the views 
that satisfy their heads and hearts, are equally justified in holding 
these and have an equal claim on me to respect these their views. 

Looking round the universe nothing so strongly impresses me, as 
the system of division of labour which pervadesit. Practical results 
never spring from solitary causes; they are ever the resultants of 
the more or less divergent effects of an inextricable plexus of 
diverse causes, It is from contrasts, that all the joys and beauties 
of the world arise ; itis from the equilibrium of antagonistic forces 
that the Universe subsists. All progress springs from difference ; 
all evolution is the result of differentiation ; as in the great, so in the 
little ; as above, so below ; as in the physical, so in the spiritual ; as 
in the visible so in the unseen universe. 

How, then, can men fail to see that differences of opinion on matters 
spiritual are parts of the necessary mechanism of the spiritual 
organism that everywhere underlies (as the bones underlie the flesh 
and skin) the physical or visible world? How can they find fault 
with others for holding views different from their own? [low fail to 
realize that those others are as truly working in harmony with the 
pervading design or law of the Arr, as themselves? Night is as 
necdful to our mundane economy as day ; shall the night revile the 
day, for its glare, its noise, its heat, or the day reproach the night for 
its dusky stilluess ? 

So then it is no spirit of finding fault with those who differ from 
me, but only in the hope of clearing away imaginary differences 
(which being unreal work harm, not good as real differences do), that 
J desire to say afew words as to belief in a Personal God, in an 
Impersonal God and in No-God. 

The three beliofs are very different and pace our brethren of 
the Arya, who seem to think differently, the believer in an 
Impersonal God is not only no Atheist, but actually in many cases 
holds the exact tenets of the Upanishads. 

It is in the meaning of the word Person that the misconception 
originates. 

The Arya says, “By personal we understand the attribute of 
being an individual —the essence of personality is consciousness—the 
knowledge of the fact that I an.” But this, if the writer will 
pardon my so saying, is really not a tenable position. Personz, 
or a mask refers only to the mask of flesh and blood and bones and 
tlie associated powers that conceal, the spirit, soul or whatever it 
pleases men to call that portion of the human entity which survives 
the dissolution of the physical body. For materialists, who believe 
that with this latter the entire man perishes, it may be correct to 
say that the essence of personality is consciousness, but certainly, 
no Vedantist could ever say this if he really understood what 
personality signified. The essence of individuality is conscious- 


* Seo Eliphas Levi's Dog me at Ritual de la Haute Magic—the Illustra- 
tion on p, 102 vol, I, shows it,—Eb. 


ness ; it is the individuality which feels “ T am” not the personality, 
which no more feels, of itself, I AM, than does the suit of clothes 
in whieh it is arrayed. 

Now there are many good men who believe in a Personal God, 
a radiant, glorified man, with head aud body and limbs ; and they 
draw pictures of him (those who have haunted the galleries of 
Europe only know what glorious idealizations of the “haman form 
divine” this belief has inspired), and they attribute to him human 
feelings, anger, repentance and the like, and they picture him to 
themselves, and love him as a veritable “ Father who is in Heaven.” 
But there are others (who cannot accept these conceptions which to 
them seem derogatory to the Infinite and Absolute) who believe in an 
Impersonal God. They hold that God is not a mere magnifide 
man ; that he has no form or PERSONA, at any rate that we can 
conceive, that he is a spirit, all pervading, all sustaining, neither 
liable to anger, repentance or change, and hence panic (having 
always known from all eternity what was right aud there- 
fore what he willed), always working through immutable laws. 
Many of these (but by no mang all) hold further that he is not 
conscious ov intelligent, in oun sense of the word, because both 
these terms imply duality, an entity to cognize and a thing to be 
cognized, whereas Weis Allin All and in Him, we and all things, 
move and liveand have our being, but still that He is 477 conscious- 
ness and all intelligence. The believers therefore in nn Tmpersonal 
God are some of them Theists, some Pantheists, but can by no means 
truly be designated Atheists. 

Lastly there are the so called atheists, who say they believe 
in no God, Personal or Impersonal, who affirm that the universe 
is an infinite aggregation of substance, in its undifferentiated 
condition, neither conscious nor intelligent, expanding and 
contracting by the inherent laws of its own being, and subject 
in accordance with these to alternate periods of day and night, 
activity and rest; who maintain that during such periods of 
activity in accordance still with these inherent laws, all things 
human and divine differentiate out of, and are evolved from, this 
primal all-pervading substance, to disintigrate, once more, into it 
as the night of rest supervenes. 


These call themselves Atheists ; and if there be such, they pro- 
bably have the best right to assume the title, but I confess that 
I doubt whether even these are really Atheists. : 

In the first place, when they talk of laws, they overlook, it 
seems to me, the fact, that à law postulates a Jaw-giver—a will 
at any rate that has impressed a course of action—and sgo it 
seems to me that, admitting an inherent la, they cannot logically 
escape a will that originated that law, and such a will in such a 
Case must be what mankind understands as God, 


But in the second place, though they deny this primary wills 
they do not really deny all Gods. For they say that in accord- 
ance with the inherent laws, develop, not only all we see and 
know, but incredibly and inconceiveably higher spiritual beings, 
who guide and direct all things in the visible universe, and to 
whose power and love are due all the beauties and wonders of tho 
world that so impress us with a sense of design.* 

So then, though they may call these, Dhyau Chohans or Elohim, 
these exalted spiritual beings are really their Gods, and they are 
Polytheists rather than Atheists, Only it must be remembored 
that these, their Gods, are neither infinite nor absolute. They 
are finite; billions on billions of years as they subsist, they pass 
into non-existence (but whether into non-being or not the holders 
of these tenets are not agreed) with the close of the great day, 
and they are conditioned by the eternal inherent law of the 
infinite substance one of whose developments they are. 

Why, they have prefered finite and conditioned Gods to one 
Infinite and Absolute God is clear. On tho former hypothesis, tho 
origin of evil, the existence of sin and suffering offer no difficulty ; 
the Gods do their best; but there are laws of opposite polarity, 
of antagonistic opposites, to which the universe owes its origin, 
and with it they themselves, which are above them aud which 
they are powerless to control, although they can largely modify 
their results. They do their best; if there still remain misery 
aud evil, it is because not being omnipotent, they cannot cure 
without medicine, cannot make light apparent without darkness. 

Why, too, they deny the primal Will as giving with to the so- 
called inherent laws is also clear. So long as these nre blind laws, 
self-existing, no one is responsible for all the sin and sorrow and 
suffering that these laws entail. But admit the Will, then this as 
(exhypothese) Omnipotent becomes responsible for all the evil that 
evolves from its behests and could not therefore apparently be 
perfectly beneficent. Whichever way we, turn, then there are 
difficulties. No solution of the fundamental problem of the 
universe that in all these thousands of thousands. years the mind of 
man has been able evolve is altogether unimpeachable. : 


Let us then each take the solution that best suits our mental 
and spiritual constitution, and let us leave our neighbours an 
equal freedom of choice ; let us nover hesitate to state and defend 
our own views and oppose those other views that we think wrong, 
but let us do all this as we would defend our own and oppose our 
oppouent's game at chess, with no more feeling against our 
opponents than we have against an adversary at that noble game. 

Above all let us remember that in this present life, the high 
theoretical questions of Personal, Impersonal, and No-God, are of 


* Reference is hore made to the Tibetan Arhats.—our Masters,—Ep 
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less concern to ns than our own everyday life about the right 
conduct of which uo similar difficulties exist. 

That we should all try to love our neighbours as ourselves, that 
we should forgive our enemies, that we should do good to those 
who do evil to us, that we should value purity of life, truth and 
goodness far above wealth or place or personal enjoyment,—these 
are truths admitted ubique, semper et ub omnibus, and surely these 
furnish a wide enough. platform on which we ean all, whether 
Brahmins, Christians, Theosophists, Aryans or what not, meet and 
labour in one universal loving Brotherhood. i 

.X. 


Epiror’s Nork— With “H. X.’s” permission we will answer this 
letter in the January, or at latest in the February number. 


THE UTILITY OF ASANS. 

As an inquirer after truth, I should be highly obliged if you 
or any contributor to your esteemed journal would favour me 
with his opinion on the following points :— 

l. It isinculeated in Yoga Shastras that he who intends to 
acquire any Yoga Siddhi should, asa rulo, sit in one of the 
postures prescribed by that Shastra and should bend his 
thoughts on Seesha Mig—practices which save the beginner 
from diseases arising from cold and heat. 

Being unable to understand the real meaning of the above, I 
wish to know tho benefits forthcoming from the use of such 
postures and thinking of Seesha Någ, the King of Serpents. 

2. That those who are mere beginners should not disclose 
the nature of the Fidhees they are practising. If they do so, 
they are apt to suffer a total loss of their powers. 

Though unable to assign any specific reason for it, I havo 
experienced it myself on one occasion. My story runs thus :— 

After completing my College education I devoted my time 
to acquiring a knowledge of Astrology, Rummal Shastra, 
Mantra snd Tantra Shastras. Ono day while sitting in the 
house of a friend, I chanced to meet a religious mendicant who, 
secing my great desire of learning Rummal Shastra, advised mo 
to give up its study and to devote my soul and heart to master- 
ing a Vidhee ; which, when mastered, will enable its possessor 
to foretell future events more easily than by the study of a 
Rummatl. 

I followed his advice, and in about one year acquired some 
proficiency in portending future events; but iu the meantime, I 
unfortunately disclosed the mystery to one of my friends, a 
Kashmiri Brahman of Lucknow, and a man of my caste. This 
disclosure deprived me of what I had gained during one year’s 
hard study and my friend, who was a mere beginner, did not 
gain anything thereby. 

Now I would like to reccive some satisfactory explanation of 
the abovementioned facts. 


PuNprr Uprr Narain Sourort Cuacksast. 
Chatra, Hazaribagh, September 20th, 1882. 


. (Reply to the questions.) 

The questions asked by Pundit Udit Narain are— 

I. The use and beneflta arising from the practice of the 
different sorts of Ashuns (Asans) or postures of the body des- 
cribed in the Yoga Shastras ? 

2. Tho reason why the eflicacy of Mantras or Vidhees 
suffers by communication to others ? 

With regard to the first question the object of Ashuns, e. g., 
Pudmasan ov Sidhasan seems to be to retain and converge 
the forces of electricity and magnetism existing in the human 
body with a view to concentrate the mind. ‘The legs and the 
hands are in almost all these Asans required to Le placed in 
positions most favourable to the retention of those forces. 
These forces are generally communicated by the extremities of 
the hand and the legs, and the principal point common to all these 
Ashuns is to place them so as to keep the body straight—to stop 
or close up the outlets of the body such as the ears, tho 
nostrils, &c. ‘These postures tend to diminish the waste of the 
tissues, and at the same time assist in gencrating and retaining 
more magnetical force or energy in the human system. ‘They 
are of considerable use to beginners, as the body is thereby 
rendered impervious to external atmospheric iufluences of cold 
aud heat, chiefly by reason of the magnotism gencrated aud 
retained in the system, and the regulation of the acts of inhala- 
ton und exhalation which they necessitate. This is not the 
fit place to enter into any analysis of the different attitudes 
nnd postures of the body described in the Yoga philosophy of 
Patanjali or Gheredo Sanhita or the Siva Sauhita. ‘The 
inquirer is referred to these books for further information. 
We has only to satisfy himself as to whether the remarks mado 


above are not applicable to most of these AshAsuns. to 
brooding over the King of Serpents the utility of the iujuuc- 
tion lies in its tendency towards concentration. — Drooding over 
anything else, e. g., the tip of the nose as directed in some books, 
might have the same effect. Preference is perhaps given to 
the King of Serpents, because Siva, the founder of the Yoga 
systems, is said to have serpents over his head and around his 
neck, 


With regard to the second question. The Tantra Shastras 
abound in prohibitions to disclose the Mantras or Vidhees laid 
down therein except to persons qualified to receive them. T'ho 
reason of this prohibition seems to me to avoid the danger and 
injury which might happen to people geuerally if unscrupulous 
persons were to have it in their power to turn them to their 
own purposes to the detriment of thoir neighbours. 

The art of prognosticating the future known to the ancient 
ILindus is an art which is not known to many ; and those that 
know it, are always reluctant to teach it to their owa children 
even ; in consequence of the strict prohibitionsin the Shastras 
against communicating the rules to others. Why there should 
be such prohibitious is a question which is not ‘answered in 
the Shastras ; but the fact that there are such prohibitions is 
kuown to most of us. ‘Those who believe iu the etliciency of 
Mantras ov Vidhees ave unable to explain their modus operandi, 
aud until this is known or explained it is impossible to ex- 
plain the prohibitions. If Mantras act through the vibrations 
caused in the atmosphere by the sound of the words or syllables 
comprising them—the mode of uttering them must be an 
important factor in the production of the vibrations. These 
vibrations differ according to the nature of the sounds. In 
teaching others, the teacher generally gets accustomed to 
pronounce the words and syllables of the Mantras in a manner 
in which they should not be pronounced, i e, he vitiates their 
correct accentuation by trying to impart it to another person, and 
as every sound caused by aneffortin pronouncing tho mantras 
produces a vibration or waves iu the atmosphere at the place 
in which they are so pronounced—these vibrations having no 
other object but that of teaching another, are useless in them- 
selves. Livery act of vepetition without any corresponding 
necessity for it, is injurious, because it is in itself calculated 
to produce no etfeet whatsoever, but it involvesat the same time 
loss of power or potentiality. Jt is therefore probable that 
prohibitions against the communication of Afantras and 
Vidhees owe their origin (1) to the necessity of keeping the 
mantras a secret ; (2) to the tendency of such communication 
to aflect their pronunciation and therefore the corresponding 
vibrations of the atmosphere ; (3) to the desirability that none 
but those who are able to understand and pronounce them 
correctly should know them. 


Karek Monun Dass, 
Vakeel of the Migh Court, Calcutta. 


Darjecling, September 29, 1882. 


MAHATMAS, VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. 


In the Supplement to the ''ugosoPutsT for October, 
under the head “ H, X^ and the “Brothers” E find. that 
in the letter No. IV., 55 gentlemen of Nellore say that :— 
“Tu almost every Purana, we read of the disciple being 
made to undergo all manner of hardship fer years together, 
and then (if the Guru. be thoroughly satisfied with the 
conduct of the disciple during the period of trial) only then 
is he taught what he is yearning after.” 

I would be very thankful to these gentlemen to point 
out to me the passages they refer to; as I wish to satisfy 
my mind on the point—sinee as [ am not a Hindu 
and therefore not conversant with such passages. As far 
as I have made inyself acquainted with Hindu philosophy, 
I have come across passages which refer only to Gurus or 
Mahatmas whom the chela or disciple can see with 
liis physical eyes, and of whose existences there can be no 
doubt whatever, and not as to Mahatmas of whose 
existence the chela or disciple (if I may so express it) 
only comes to know ou second-hand evidence. 

I may as well tell you that Lam a Theosophist of the 
second class described in the Fragments of Occult Truth 
No. L, as:—" Students of various philosophies, searchers 
after truth, wheucesogver it may come, They neither 
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believe nor disbelieve in spirits. They are open to 
conviction in any way, but will accept nothing on. second- 
hand testimony.” 
H.C. NiBLETT, 
Vice-President, Prayag Theosophical Society. 
Benares, October 6, 1882. 


A CHELA'S REPLY. 
[We leave the above to be answered by one of the Chelas 
who signed the first Prorest.—p.] 


The above letter appears to me as though it were written 
with borrowed ideas and with n view fo raise a new issue by 
putting into the mouths of the Hindu gentlemen who protested 
(page 6, October Supplement of the "TiizosoritisT) expressions 
which they have not used. Had the writer confined himself to the 
text quoted by him viz. “In almost every Purana we read of the 
disciple being made to undergo all manner of hardship for years 
together, and then—[if the Guru be thoroughly satisfied with 
the conduct of the disciple during the period of the trial ] —only 
then is he taught what he is yearning after.” A reference to the 
well known trinl of Upamanyu (in the MamanianATU) was all 
that was necessary to meet this case. But our esteemed Brother, 
Jam afraid, under the pretext of ignorance, introduced an entirely 
new issue not even justified by “H. Xs” letter, iu. whose 
footsteps the above letter makes him tread, though in a rather 
original manner. The object of “IL NX." is to denounce the 
Brorners for their unwillingness and slowness to impart. their 
knowledge, and for exacting the Susrusha*® that they do from 
their disciples. Our brother, Mr. Niblett, however, admits the 
claim provided the Guru is personally known to, and seen by the 
Chela with “his physical eyes". It is£Aés, that [consider as. alto- 
gether anew issue. But to reply toit: I find necessary to first 
ascertain what the writer means by “Guru.” ‘This title admits 
of various interpretations, (1) When a person retires from the 
world and becomes a sannyasi (Paribrajaeum) lie has, aecord- 
ing to the Llindu Sashtras, and the practice observed to this 
very day (as may be easily verified by a simple reference to the 
first sannyasi met) to be initiated by any other — sanuyasi 
of the order he has selected. Then he drops his 
old name, taking a new one—he commences his pilgrimages, 
This formal Inrriaror is called. in ordinary parlance a ** Guru” 
and he ean certainly be seen aud talked with, and this is 
the Guru probably of which the wriler has read in the Shastras. 
Jut the real Guru (Manarma) whom even the above '* Initia- 
tor” has never scen and is himself in search of, ts 
necer seen, vor will the probationary Chela be — ever 
allowed to meet him until the day of that real, solemn 
initiation, which has to be won by long years of labour aud toil. 
Even when by some happy circumstances the first initiator 
happens to be the real ** Guru” so eagerly sought for, even then, 
it is only toward the end of the last initiation that he reveals 
himself in his true character to the Chela. Until then he 
never divulges his scerct to any one, uud is nothing more than 
an ordinary sannyasi in the sight of the disciples. It is at 
this stage that the eyes of the Chela are opened. He becomes 
a dwija, a twice born, as initiation is considered equal to a new 
birth. Glance into tho Ramayana. When was Valmiki 
initiated ? Was it not after 60,000 years (metaphorically 
speaking) that he had spent in repeating “Mara”? Did 
Narada and others disclose themselves to him when he was a 
highway robber—Ratuakai ? Read the chapter on Sadhu 
Sangyam in the BuaGavar, and you will find there all that 
you requiro to know with reference to the troubles and 
hardships that have to be undergone to secure sueh a blessed 
personal acquaintance with, and a sight of one’s Guru. 

I do not quite understand what is meant by the writer when 
hne speaks of * Gurus and Mahatmas whom the Chela or 
disciple can see... and of whose existence there can be no 
doubt whatever, and not Mahatmas of whose existenco . . . 
he comes to know on second hand evidence" 

IIe would be a curious Chela indeed, who would doubt 
the existence of his Guru ! Who then accepted hintas a. Chela ? 
Was it a non-existent Mahatma ? Before concluding, 1 may also 
notice here another mistake of the writer. ‘Fhe Hindu gentle- 
men of Nellore who protested, had not certainly in miud the 
Himalayan Brothers alone, but evidently spoke of Mahatmas iu 
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Since I speak in my own mame and answer but for myself, I 
need not infringe upon the rights of other Chelas who are at 
liberty to either reply, each for himself, or collectively, if they 
think proper. But, in order to set tho writer's doubts at rest 
and also to show that, perhaps, the old restrictions are gradually 
giving away before the prevailing scepticism of the age, £ here 
solemuly declare, that though I had offered myself a year ago 
asa Chele without the slightest hope of seeing with my bodily 
eyes ny Guru for a number of years, T yet was blessed with the 
privilege of mecting and recognising him but a few days ngo.* 
On account of his great resemblance to a figure I had 
seen, in company with five other persons, in December last at 
Bombay, whree he appeared to us on our balcony ; 
and moreover, to a portrait in Colonel Olcott's possession 
whieh I have repeatedly seen—T knew him instautly, when I 
saw him appear on horseback before me, ns I had strayed into 
Sikhim, with the intention of crossing over to ‘Tibet. Not only 
did Isee him and two of his chelas with him, before me for 
over two hours iu the full blaze of a forenoon sun, but 
I had likewise a long conversation with him. I have made 
great sacrifices which I need not mention here, but I am now 
amply rewarded for them. So will any one be, who has Farrit 
and knows how to abide one’s time. 

After this, it would seem but natural that whenever I hear 
n doubter or a scoffer denying the existence of our Himalayau 
Mahatinas, I should simply smile in pity, and regard the 
doubter as a poor deluded seeptic, indeed ! 


S. Ramaswamren, E.T.S. 
Camp, Himalayas, near Darjiling, 15th October, 1882, 


SEVERAL SERIOUS QUESTIONS. 

lu studying the Fragments of Occult Truth Nos. 1 to 3, the follow- 
ing difficulties have come iu my way ; aud if you would kindly assist 
me out of them 1 shall be very thankful. 

From what source has matter come to exist ? 
sell-existiug or does it depend on something else ? 
Akasa the same ! 

In the Buddhist Catechism by Colonel Olcott, answer to Q. 113 
is given as follows :—-* Buddha taught that two things are eternal 
viz, ‘Akasa’ and ‘Nirvana’ ” Would it be correct to say tha 
Akasa and Nirvana are distinct in themselves in the sense that 
neither of them has procceded from the other. 

Does Akasa go to make up the physical man; aud is it the 
total obliteration of Akasa that frees the seventh principle in man 
and helps it to reach the state of perfect rest (Nirvana) ! Or, 

Does the sixth principle in man alone attain perfect rest 
(Nirvana) and the seventh principle return to its parent source ? 

If “the sense of individuality in Spirit cannot exist without 
combination with matter,” then it seems to me that matter must 
attain Nirvana and that the "emanation frou the Absolute” (if 
the Absolute be something higher than Nirvana) cannot return 
to its parent source. 

Who reaps the benetit or otherwise of the Karma, the material 
principles in man or the Spirit ? . 

What is the object of the Creation (T use the word Creation 
for want of a better term, and not in the ordiuary sense of its 
having a Creator) of the vast stary heavens aud of our planet. 
Ilave these come into existences through mere accident or with 
a definite object ? 

lt is ditlicult to believe that these states of existences have 
continued and ave to last to the eud of time without any object ; 
but on the other haud, my reasoning faculties cannot penetrate so 
deep as to find out the object. It is puerile to think that 
God sits making man as a potter his vessels,—some to satisfy his 
propensity for vengeance and some to sing his praises. 

H. Ninvurr, 
Vice-President, Prayag Theosophical Society, 


Oct. 26, 1862. 


Is it eternal and 
Is matter aud 


Meuares, 


Kprrow's Nore. —Whatis here asked in a few paragraphs, has 
beeu discussed through enough volumes to fill some miles of 
library-shelves, If our correspondent will follow us through the 
coming volunes of our magazine he will doubtless find a good 
deal of thoughtful writing upon the mooted topics. We shrink 
from pronouncing the ez cathedra judgments asked of us, for, 
after all, our opinions are but our own and we claim for them 
no intrinsic authority. As to the second and sixth questions of 
Mr. Niblett, we refer him to the New Edition (14th thousand) of 
Colonel Olcott's “ Buddhist Catachism," just out, in which will 
be found highly valuable and suggestive addenda to tke First 
Edition as regards Kerma, Personality, Individuality, Re-birth, 
aud other matters that have loug beeu debated by Buddhistic 
commentators, and in the treatment of which our colleague 
advances some new ideas. 


* The writer's advontures are elsewhere described,—- Ep, 
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THE ADI BRAHMO SAMAJ. 


While I agree with Babu Raj Narain Bose in his appreciation 
of Hinduism and repeat with him “ We can never forsake the 
name of Mindu,” I amunable tounderstaud his defence of Brahinoisin, 
I do not know how to reconcile his own statements :—(a) * ITiuduism 
through gradual improvement and progressive development has 
become Brahmoiam, The Hinduism of the age of the Nig Veda has 
by means of gradual improvement and correction become Brahmo- 
ism.” And (b) * When we pronounce the word © Hindw the vener- 
able figures of Rishis and sages appear who perceived the intimate 
relation between man aud God. Í see before me the Hindu nation 
rising from sleep, renewing its youth,” &c., &c. I beg, as President 
of the Hindu Sabha, to be instructed by the President of the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj as to who improved, oe ae and corrected Hindu- 
ism into Bruhmoism. They must be, |l suppose, greater Rishis 
and sages than have been the founders of THinduisin, Before their 
names and their greatness arc made known it is idle to talk 
of Brahmoisin in the above strain ; and of the right of the Brahmos 
to preach ard instruct, I vote for statement (b), and repudiate (a). 

All that I gather of a Brahmo is that he appreciates the Mana- 
kanda or Sreshta Adhikara of Hinduism according to the teachings 
of the Rishis—but so do all Hindus and Pandits. In fact it is a 
truism that the Sreshta Adhikara is higher tlian the Kauishtha 
Adhikara! As I classified Theosophists in the November 
magazine, à Brahmo who wishes to benefit by the “ Mana- 
kanda? is fit for initiation as the Third Grade Theosophist 
or the Brahman ofthe land. If any man cau call himself a Brahmo 
or Brahman, “ a knower or speaker of Brahma” as Babu D. Tagore 
would have it, there may bein the same way a Missionary Samaj 
of Rishis! Admission to the Sreshtha Adlikara must be first 
deserved by a Hindu or any. other man. The candidate must be 
approved of men already iu it, and admitted by men competent to 
initiate. The adinitted candidate is more a Student than a ‘Teacher ; 
and a real Teacher is a man of knowledge, power and of practically 
demonstrable merit, actively sought by the pupils rather than seek- 
ing them. 

We have enough of hollow trumpets and salvation. armies, and 
want gentlemen who are practical philosophers and unostentatious 
benefactors, My best advice tothe Adi Brahmo Samaj, who are so 
full of new marriage rites and political aspirations, is to style them- 
selves the Hindu Sabha for these worldly or semi-worldly purposes, 
and make a Theosophical Branch Society for the Jnánaküudam. 
A lay association calling themselves “ Kuowers, of Brahma,” and 
asserting “ rigÁts to preach and instruct,” is certainly not a compli- 
ment to Hiuduism or the Hindu nationality. Iam im ignorance of 
Brahma and want to get at the kuowing, and sympathise with 
Chela Brother “H. X." who finds the Kuowers rather cautious and 
reticent. But here are Brahmos knowing Brahma and glorying in 
their rights to speuk of him / .My suspicion is that Drahnmoisui is 
merely dead-letter Hinduism incapable of adjusting the Jnana-kanda 
with the Karma-kanda and Niyama Acharam with Yog. 

My object in writing these criticisms is to elicit information which 
saul make the Bralimos better apprenne by the Hindus and 
the Theosophists—apart from mere book-knowledge. 
A. SaNkan1AU, B.A., F.T.S. 
President Founder, Hindu Sabha. 


Epiron’s NovE.—We publish the above letter, leaving our res- 
nected friend, Babu Raj Narain Dose, or any other Brahmo of his 
Phurch, to send a reply, which will duly appear in these colui, 
The Tuxosopursy is always open for a free discussion. 


“AN ALLURING PROMISE.” 


' wo months have elapsed since the publication of my letter, and 
to my regret and disappointment, “H. X" has not yet condescended 
to notice the proposal contained in it. Possibly he thinks Imn not 
serious ; if so, let me disabuse him of this illussion, Not only am 
I serious in my proposal, but I am waiting for its acceptance with 
an earnestness of which “H. X." cannot possibly have any idea. It 
will hardly be fair for your correspondent to raise hopes, it may be, 
in feeble hearts, and then scuttle out of his own offer, when he sees 
oue having the hardihood to close, and close cheerfully, with it. 
OH, X," does not know what dreams his correspondeuce has inspired 
in me. To be the master of such an amount of occult lore as 
prominent members hke “I. X.” of the Simla Eclectic Theosophical 
Society have gathered during eighteen long months; to be 
promised all that iu a single week, or as I have modified it, in four 
weeks, is something that has hardly had its equal in captivating 
my imagination. If “H. Xs" offer has found one to be enamoured 
with it to the extent of embracing it heart and soul, the ultimate 
result of it can hardly be less gratifying to “H. X." himself. To 
prevent a man from being driven through sheer despair iuto the 
arms of Materialism or Agnosticism, to spare him the cold, dreary, 
heartless life of one who lias failed to find his God, or to trace the 
hand of a Creator in the organism with which he is surroimided ; to 
snatch him from the misanthropic tendency of one forced to gape 
on the throes of suffering humanity without the slightest capacity 
tomitigate or heal them; to give a religion nobler far than any 
existing to one who has been yet a stranger to “ its medicinal atten- 
tion to our mental blotches and running sores ;” to infuse sweetness 
and gentleness into a temper that is fost degenerating into callous, 
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Sceptical misanthropy ;— these and other similar results may well 
appael to your correspondent’s sympathy on my behalf, and secure me 
that carly invitation to Simla or Calcutta, I so earnestly long for. 

To convince your eorrespoudent that I am ia earnest, I send 
you my address, so that he may find out for Eiuself whom he is 
to have as his ‘Chela’ 


B. J, P. 


——————— 


PROF. HAECKEL ON LAW AND MIRACLE. 


From a translation of Prof, Haeckel's lecture at a recent 
meeting of German Naturalists and Physicians (ature, 
Sept. 28) we copy the following paragraphs. Their bold 
affirmation on behalf of the highest scientific authorities, 
of the “ Oneness of Nature and God,” and the inviolable 
supremacy of Natural Law, will please none so much as 
our Buddhist and Vedantic frieuds, whose belief is so 
antagonistic to all supernaturalisin ;— 


“The purified knowledge of the world in the present day 
knows that natural revelation alone which in the book 
of nature lies open to every ore and which every unpre- 
judiced man with sound senses and sound reason can 
learn out of it. Fron this is derived that purest monistic 
form of faith which attains its climax in the conviction of 
the unity of God and Nature and which has long ago found 
its most complete expression in the confessions of our 
greatest poets and thinkers, Goethe and Lessing, at their 
head. That Charles Darwin, too, was penetrated by this 
religion of nature, and did not acknowledge a particular 
church-confession, is patent to overy man who knows his 
works. . . 


Only in Iaw-regulated society can man acquire the true 
and full culturo of the higher human life, That, however, is 
only possible when the natural instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, Egoism, is restricted and corrected by consideration 
for society, by Altruism. The higher man raises himself 
on the ladder of culture, the greater are the sacrifices 
which he must make to society, for the interests of the 
latter shape themselves evermore to the advantage of the 
individual at the same time ; just as, reverscly, the regulated 
community thrives the better the more the wants of its 
members are satisfied. It is therefere quite a simple 
necessity which elevates a sound equilibrium between 
Egoism and Altruism into the first requirement of natural 
ethics, , 

The greatest enemies of mankind have ever been, down 
to the present day, ignorance and superstition ; their 
greatest benefactors, on the other hand, the lofty intellec- 
tual heroes who with the sword of their free spirit have 
valiantly contended with those enemies, Among these 
venerable intellectual warriors stand at the head, Darwin, 
Goethe, and Lamarek, in a line with Newton, Keppler, and 
Copernicus. These great thinkers of nature by devoting 
their rich intellectual gifts, in the teeth of all opposition, 
to the discovery of the most sublime natural truths, have 
become true saviors of needy mankind, and possess a far 
higher degree of Christian love than the Scribes and 
Pharisees who are always bearing this phrase in their mouth 
and the opposite in their heart. 

How little, on the other hand, blind belief. in miracles 
and the dominion of orthodoxy is in a position to manifest 
true philanthropy is sufliciently testified, not only by the 
whole history of the middle ages, but also by the intolerant 
and fanatic procedure of the militant church. in our days. 
Or must we not look with deep shame on those orthodox 
Christians who, in our day, again express their Christian 
love by the persecution of those of other faith and by blind 
hatred of race? And here in Eisenach, the sacred place 
where Martin Luther delivered us from the gloomy ban 
of adherenee to the letter, did not a troop of so-called 
Lutherans venture some years ago to try anew to bend 
science under that yoke ? 

Against this presumption on the part. ofa tyrannical and 
selfish priesthood it will to-day be permitted us to protest 
on the same spot where 360 years ago the great Reformer 
of the church kindled the light of free inquiry, As true 
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Protestants we shall rise up against every attempt to force 
independent reason again under the yoke of superstition, 
no matter whether the attempt be made by a church 
sect or a pathologic spiritism. 

Happily we are entitled to regard. these medieval 
relapses as but transitory aberrations which will have no 
abiding effect. The immeasurable practical importance of 
the natural sciences for our modern culture-life is now so 
generally recognised, that no section of it can any longer 
dispense with it. No power in the world is able again 
to roll backwards the immense progress to which we 
owe our railways and steamers, telegraphy and photo- 
graphy, and the thousand indispensable discoveries of 
physic and chemistry. 


Just as little, too, will any power in the world succeed 


in destroying the theorctic achievements which are 
inseparably bound up with those practical successes of 


modern science, Among those theories we must assign 
the first place to the development doctrine of Lamarck, 
Goethe, and Darwin. For by it alone are we authorised 
firmly to establish that comprehensive oneness of our 
theory of Nature in which every phenomenon appears as 
but efflax of one and the same all-comprehensive law 
of nature, The great law of the conservation of force 
thereby finds its universal application, embracing also 
those biological provinces which hitherto appeared closed 
to it.” 

At this same Eisenach meeting Professor Hacekel made 
public an important letter from Mr. Darwin upon 
the subject of religion, showing but too plainly that he 
was a Free-thinker in the strongest sense of that abused 
word. This letter was most uufairly suppressed by, not 
merely the Christian organs in England, but even by 
Nuture, the presumed clear mirror of modern science, 
and the warm panegyrist of Mr, Darwin. This fact being 
made known to Professor ILacckel by Dr. Edward Aveling, 
of London, the Professor, in a letter of date Jeua, Sth 
October, 1882, makes this biting criticism upon British 
doginatie superviency :— 

“The information that I owe to you, that the English press 
has almost, without exception, suppressed this letter, has filled 
my German friends and myself with sincere pity and regret; 
For we recognize in that fact that a rigid system of the deepest 
hypocrisy, social and religious, is still in free England strong 
enongh to prevent even the simple publication of a document 
pregnant with meaning. We iu Germany nre happy in during 
to speak out the truth freely, happy in that we have liberated 
ourselves from the bonds of medieval prejudice.” 
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THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The Seventh Anniversary of our Society will be cele- 
brated on the 7th instant at Framji Cowasji Hall, as 
usual, at 5-80 p.m. Delegates from various Brauches 
will attend; even of whom have already arrived at 
Bombay. The occasion will be of unusual interest. 
Particulars will appear in our next number, 


Tus Maxaakg or the Tikosorimist has received a 
supply of the new Edition (Itl thousand) of Colonel 
Olcott's Buddhist Catechism, which is considerably en- 
larged. Ten more questions and a very instructive 
appeudix have been added, Copies can be had at six 
annas, each. 

A few copies of Oxley's Philosophy of Spirit lave also 
been received and can be obtained on remittance of the 
advertised price, 
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AN INDIAN NATIONAL FUND. 

Our venerable friend and brother, Mrry. P. Iyaloo Naidoo 
Garoo, Retired Deputy Collector of Arni,—one of the most 
estimable native gentlemen we have met in India—sends us the 
following memo, containing rules for “ forming a company aud 
thereby raising necessary funds for training young men in 
Europe or America in the useful arts and sciences for the 
benefit of India." ‘This memo. was called out by the reports 
of our sixth Anniversary Moeting, on which occasion Colonel 
Olcott made, in “his annual address, some reference to a 
* National Fund" to be raised in India by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, lectures, &e. We shall be happy to receive the opinions 
of as many as possible of our experienced and patriotic brothers 
and friends npon Mr. Iyaloo Naidoo's plan. We have all along 
been endeavouring to do our duty to India as best we could, 
evan while wo were distrusted, and our work impeded by the 
Natives themselves ; and now that the darkest clouds are swept 
away from our horizon, if we could get any further valuable 
hints or suggestions as to the most effectual way of accomplish- 
ing our object, we shall be happy to accept and work upon 
theu.—Ip. 


MEMORANDUM. 
BY M. P. IYALOO NAIDOO, GAROO, F.T.S. 
(Retired Deputy Collector of Arni.) 

The circumstances that necessitate the sending of young 
men from this country to Europe or America for practical 
education in the arts and sciences, so deficient at present 
in our country, are well known among educated Natives. 
They are so well and so forcibly described in the 
“ Appeal” by the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, published in the 
Dayan Prakash of the 22nd December, 1881, that they 
need not be repeated here. But I will try to suggest an 
evidently feasible plan, by which the necessary funds can 
easily be raised for the purpose of gaining the object in 
view, . 

l. Itis proposed that a fund of 10 (ten) lacs of Rupees 
shall be raised by means of a Company called, say 
“National Benefit Joint Stock Company, Limited,” the 
capital to be divided into 10,000 (ten thousand) shares at 
Rs. 100 per share. 

2. The money thus raised to be invested for fifty 
years in the Government Securities of four per cent. 
loan, and the annual interest of Rs. 40,000 can be utilized 
by having it distributed among competent Indian youths 


as a loan intended to induce and help them to train them- 
selves in different trades and professions, in Europe and 
America, after some preliminary education in India. 


3. No portion of the fund (ten laes of Rupees) shall 
be spent by the Company on any account; but tho whole 
of it shall continue in Government Securities for the above 
period of 50 years. 

4. The Company shall carry on their operations for the 
benefit of the natives of India by means of an Executive 
Committee consisting of 5 or 7 Members, and a Secretary 
selected from among the shareholders and located at 
Madras, Calcutta, or any other place that may be settled 
upon by a majority of the shareholders. 


5. The Executive Committee thus appointed shall 
have power to utilize the amounts of interest realised 
from the Government Securities, and of the compound 
interest that can accrue therefrom eventually, ` 

6. The Executive Committee shall invite young men 
from among the Natives, without distinction of caste or 
creed, to go to Europe or America for qualifying them- 
selves in the useful arts and sciences, for different trades, 
as noted further on in the appendix ; aud shall receive 
applications from such young men, accompanied by certi- 
ficates granted by a competent medical officer selected 
by the Executive Committee, showing that the applicant 
is in a sound state of health, and is free from any 
constitutional disease. 


T. The age of the youths going to Europo or America 
for education shall not be above 20 years. 


8. The Committee shall also have power to invite and 
receive applications, accompanied by proper medical 
certificates, from those parents of boys aged 7 years or 
more, who are willing to give their sons preliminary edu- 
cation in India, and then to send them to Europe or 
America to complete it by qualifying them in any of the 
trades as specified below. 


9. The Committee shall select such of the applicants 
as may be found competent in every respect, to qualify 
themselves by preliminary education, already received or 
hereafter to be received in India, and by final training in 
America or Europe in the trades specified, and to benefit 
India by returning to, and utilizing, and spreading their 
arts and professions in their native country. 
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power to reject the applications of such boys and youths, 
or those of the parents of such boys and youths, as they 
may think unfit for some plausible cause or reason for 
gaining the object in view ; and without assigning or 
divulging tho said reason. 

ll. To the applicants approved, the Committee shall 
lend money to meet their travelling expenses to, and 
education in the conntries selected by them, under tho 
conditions and within tlie limits specified below. 

12. Five youths shall be selected to study for profes- 
sion No. 1 (see appendix), and one for each of the other 
professions from No. 2to No. 6. A sum not exceeding 
Rs. 1,500 shall in the aggregate be lent to the 10 youths 
so selected ; the maximum to be disbursed to each of 
them monthly, exceeding in no case Rs. 150 a month. 

18. About 20 youths shall be selected for the other 
branches of trade from No. 7 to No, 17, who shall receive 
loans monthly in various proportions and according to 
their circumstances and wants; the sum not to exceed in 
maximum Rs, 100 monthly to each of them, to meet 
‘heir educational wants and daily necessities during their 
atay in the forcign lands. 

14, The Committee shall be invested with powcr to 
continue (or discontinue) their loan to the student so pre- 
paring in foreign lands for a term of 5 or 7 years, the 
continuation of the stipend being left at their discretion, 
and according to the requirements and progress of the 
stipendiary. 

15. The parents or guardians of the boys selected for 
preliminary education in India, prior to their startiug for 
Europe or America, shall receive from the Committee a 
mensualloanofRs.10 or Rs.15 during the stay of their sous 
or wards in India and, at the time of the departure of the 
latter, the sums at the rate specified under Rules 12 and 
13 for their education, apprenticeship, aud maintenanee in 
the foreign land or lands. 

16. The lives of the boys and youths receiving loan 
from the Committee for the above purposes, shall be 
insured in some trustworthy Insurance Company, in order 
to avoid losses from casual deaths, 

17. The Committee shall enter into previous arrange- 
ment with, and put. themselves in communication. with, 
official authorities such as Consuls or Agents; with 
Bankers, respectable public Bodies and Societies, in 
Europe and America;and enter into agreement with 
various Sabhas in India for the purpose of making such byc- 
laws and arrangements as may be well calculated to 
secure the health, good behaviour, and proper education 
of the youths during their stay in the said Forcign 
countries, and to prevent the waste of the money lent to 
them by the Committee. 

18. The youths and their parents or guardians shall 
be required to execnte Bonds in the presence of the 
head men of their respective castes, legally binding them 
on their honour. — 


A. To return to India after completing their studies 
and apprenticeship in Europe or America and utilize 
their skill and profession in their own country. 

B. To repay the said Loan in monthly instalments, 
each to represent no less than one-fourth of their 
monthly professional income, on their commencing 
their respective avocations in India. 

C. To continue abroad, under the penalty of having his 
monthly allowance and all further help stopped, in the 
same religion which the youth professed during the 
execution of the Bond. 

D. To conform to the bye-laws made by the Executive 
Comittee for the guidance of the youths and for the 
proper expenditure of the money lent to them. 

To pay an Interest at 9 or 12 percent on the loan 
until liquidation, 

F. To pay 5 times the amount of the sum lent (the 
parent or friend going for them as a security) as a 
forfeiture and fine in case the youths should fail to 
conform to the conditions A, D, C, or D, or to proceed, 


as originally settled upon, to the Foreign countries for 
training themselves finally in. their respective capa- 
cities and trades. 

19. The money spent for insuring the lives of tho 
youths and boys shall form part of the loan repayable 
under the Bond. 

20. The death of any youth or boy, prior to the repay- 
ment of the loan or of any portion of it to the Company 
ov their Executive Committee, shall absolve his parents 
and other heirs from any liability to its Debt and shall 
entitle the Company or their Executive Committee to re- 
cover the insured sum from the Insurance Company. 
Any balance, that may remain after paying their loan with 
interest from the insured sum, shall be paid to the 
parents or other legal heirs of the deceased. 

21. The death of a youth after the repayment of the 
entire loan and interest to the Company or their 
Executive Committee shall entitle his parents or other 
heirs to recover the insured sum from the Insurance 
Company. 

22, The operations of the Executive Committee shall 
for the first 5 or 7 years be limited to training THIRTY 
youths in Europe or America as prescribed in Rules 12 
and 13 and to giving preliminary education te TWENTY 
boys in India. 

23. As the refunds of loans made to the stipendiaries 
can in part begin from the sixth year after sending the first 
group to Europe ov America, the Committee can gradually 
extend their operations by sending as many young men to 
the Foreign lands or training as many boys in India as 
the funds at their disposal will permit. 

94. The Committee can also be invested with power, 
when they have sufficient funds, to grant scholarships 
varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 a month to competent young 
men that are training themselves in public schools of arts 
and sciences in India. The number of scholarships thus 
given cannot exceed 100 a year.* 

25. The operation of the company shall come to a 
close on the 50th anniversary of the “ National Benefit 
Joint Stock Company" and the several sums of the shares 
forming the 10 lacs of Rupees invested. in Government 
Securities shall be refunded to the respective share- 
holders or to their legal heirs with Aalf the profits 
acquired. 

26. The other half of the profits acquired shall form a 
permanent fund to be invested in Government Securities 
or in landed property to be held from any further liability 
to the claims of the then lute shareholders. 

97. The interest or profits accruing from the invest- 
ments made (vide Rule 26) shall be permanently appro- 
priated for the spread and improvement of arts and 
sciences in India under such Rules and conditions as may 
be settled in a general meeting of the then late share- 
holders. 


APPENDIX. 

The different trades referred in the paragraph 6 of the 
memo. are :—(1) Covenanted service ; (2) Law ; (3) Medical 
Service ; (4) Engineering service ; (5) Educational service; 
(6) Military service; (7) Naval service ; (8) Weavers ; (9) 
Railway work; (10) Machinists’ work; (11) Carpenters (12) 
Smiths of different kind; (13) Dyers of different colours; 
(14) Glass aud Pot-makers; (15) Mining ; (16) Mechanics 
of other kinds; (17) Fine Arts, &c. 


NOTE BY COLONEL OLCOTT, 


The above memorandum of Mr. Iyaloo Naidoo having 
been submitted to me for an opinion, I find its general 
provisions unobjectionable, and will be glad to have the 
matter discussed by the Indian public. I would, however, 


* 40 Scholarships at Rs, 5 each monthly Rs. 200 
30 Do. at, 7 Do. » 210 
30 Do. at ,, 10 Do. » 900 


Monthly Rs. 710 
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lay stress upon one point verbally communicated by mo 
to the Secretary of the Poona Sarvajanik Sablia, throngh a 
young native sent to consult me; and subsequently 
embodied in:a lecture I delivered before the Meerut 
Association, Itis this: That the greatest care should 
be taken to send no youth abroad to learn a profession, or 
the mechanic arts or trades, who had not from his earliest 
years shown a peculiar aptitude for the profession or art to 
be learned, It would be absurd to the last degree to send 
a Hindu boy to learn and trade in America who had not 
discovered great natural mechanical talents; the energy 
spent would be as good as thrown away, and the boy no 
doubt be ruined for any useful career. I have met in 
India only two or three young men whom I would take 
the responsibility of sending, if it lay with me. Still 
I have made no particular research into the subject. 


Those who may read the present papers are particularly 
notified that at present I will not consent to receive even 
one rupee's subscription to the proposed National Fund. 
My position is clearly defined in my late Annual Address, 
and I shall not swerve from it. When Mr. Tyaloo Naidoo's 
Company is fully organized, the shares ready for allot- 
ment, and Trustees chosen in whom the Hindu comimu- 
nity and I have entire confidence, 1 shall be ready to take 
up the work of raising the money. But not before. And, 
furthermore, I shall not accept a rmpee for any personal 
services I may render. i 

Henry S. Orcorr. 


Bombay, November, 1882. 


THE SINGHALESE NATIONAL FUND. 


Our Society has reason to be highly satisfied with tle 
results of the President Founders canvas of the year 
1882, in the Galle District of the Southern Province of 
Ceylon. The failure of coffee cultivation which, beggaring 
the European planters, has reacted upon the whole 
population of the Island ; the low prices of cocoanut and 
Citronella oils, coir fibre and cinnamon, to say nothing 
of gems—for which there has been scarce any sale during 
the past six months ; the making of Colombo, instead of 
Galle, the port of call for the great passenger lines of 
stcamers—all these have 
feel very, very poor. So disheartened are they, our ability 
to report a large increase of cash collections for tlie 
National Buddhist Fund over those of 1881 is no less 
surprising than gratifying. Colonel Olcott gave his first 
lecture of the Galle course on the 29th July ; the sixty- 
fourth, and last, on the 23rd October. The average 
subscriptions exceeded Rs. 120 per lecture, the cash pay- 
ments Rs. 100. The gross cash collection was Rs. 6,807709 
as against Rs, 4,595°34 in the preceding year. He spent 
forty-seven of the cighty-seven days of the season in his 
travelling-cart ; the rest of the time at onr Galle Head- 
quarters, whence daily excursions were made to villages 
within the town gravets at which lectures had been 
arranged for. He desires that the members of our Society, 
in all countries, should be made acquainted with the fact 
that Mr. Gregoris Edrewere, the Secretavy of our Galle 
Branch, merits especial praise for his tireless exertions to 
carry out the season's programme, and that honorable 
mention should also be made of G. C. A. Jayasekara. Esq., 
(Proctor) Pres; Simon Perera Abeyawardeene, Esq., Vice 
Pres. ; D. O. Goonesekara, Esq., (Proctor), Thomas DeSilva 
Amarasuria, Esq., P. E. Pounamperuma, Esq, Don Elias 
Amevisirri Jayasinha, Esq., and Einanis deSilva Cunese- 
kara, Esq., Councilors, for valuable aid. Other gentlemen 
might be named, but these above noted were particularly 
distinguishable. Bulatgama Hamdru, and Seclawansa 
Hamdrn were most zealons among priests. Next year 
the President-Founder will canvas the Matara and 
Hambantota District, with Headquarters at Matara. 


made the Sinhalese-people 


Following are the official documents of the season :— 
JOINT AGREMNENT CONSTITUTING THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
FOR THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE, 

. [No. 2801.] 


Ceylon Stamp Duty 


One Rupee. 


To ALL YO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, 
folonel Henry Steel Olcott, President of the Theoso- 
phical Society, of the first part, and Simon Perera 
Abayawardena of Galle, Emanis de Silva Gunesekara 
of Ratgaina, Don Charles Philip Weerekoon of Galle, 
and Don Ilias Ainere-Sirri Jayasinha, Attepattu Aratchy 
of Nagoda, members of the Galle Paramawignanartha 
Bauddha Samagaina of the second part, hereinafter called 
the Trustees—send greeting: Whereas a Fund called 
the “SINHALESE NATIONAL BuppitisTIC FUND” has been 
created by Colonel Henry Steel Oocott, President of the 
Theosophical Society, for and on behvlf of the Galle 
Paramawiganartha Bauddha Samagama, being a Branch 
of the Buddhist Section of the Theosophical Society, for 
monies raised and tu be raised by himself, assisted by 
mombers of tlie Paramawignanartha Pauddha Samagama, 
and others, from collections, subscriptions, donations, 
legacies, the profit on sales of publications, and from other 
sources, And, Whereas, the sum of Rupees two thousand 
two hundred and twelve and cents cighty-four, raised as 
aforesaid, hath been transferred into the names of the 
said ‘Trustees of the second part hereto, and doth now 
stand in their joint names in the books kept at the Galle 
Branch of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London 
and China for the sole use and benefit of the said Fund. 

Now THESE PRESENTS WITNESS that they the said 
Simon Perera Abayawardene of Galle, Emanis de Silva 
Gunesekara of Ratgamma, Don Charles Philip Weerekoon 
of Galle and Don Elias Ainaresirri. Jayasinha, Attepattu 
Aratchy of Nagoda, do, and cach of them for himself sever- 
ally and respectively aud for his successors in office doth 
by these presents acknowledge, testify and declare that as 
well the said sum of Rupees two thousand two hundred 
and twelve and cents cighty-four as also all further and 
other sums which shall at any time or times hereafter be 
transferred into their joint names for the benefit of the 
said “Sinhalese National Buddhistic Fund” shall be at all 
times hereafter decined and taken to be the property of 
aud belonging to the said Fund, and that the same shall, 
from time to time, as the same shall be so transferred, 
stand and remain in the joint names of the said Trustees 
and be held by them together with all dividends, interests 
and yearly or other income and proceeds thereof res- 
pectively arising therefrom. Jn trust only, and to and for 
the sole use and benefit and advantage of the said “Sinha- 
lese National Buddhistic fund,” and to and for no other 
use, trust or purpose whatsoever. Andit is hereby fur- 
ther declared by all the partics hereto that the ‘Trustees 
of the said Fund shall be four in number. That the 
Trustees, as aforesaid shall collect or cause to be collected, 
at moderate and reasonable cost, all unpaid subscriptions, 
donations or other sums promised for the said Fund and 
immediately deposit the nett proceeds of the same in the 
aforesaid Bank to the joint credit of all the Trustees ; 
which said moneys shall heveafter be held subject to the 
rules and restrictions herein provided for, 

That the moneys aforesaid aud their increment. shall 
be deposited in the Galle Branch of the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London and China or other solvent 
Banking corporation, as collected, aud the increment 
only shall be drawn for disbursement upon warrants or 
drafts presented to the said Trustees or their successors 
in office, and signed by the Chairman, Treasurer and 
Secretary of a certain Board of Managers of the said 
Fund (which said Board of Managers is simultaneously 
organized under a separate agreement between the said 
Colonel Mowry Steel Olcott and other persons named in 
the said agreement) and countersigned by the said Colonel 
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Hong Stool Olcott, his successors in office, or legal 
representatives approved by the Galle Paramawignanartha 
Bauddha Samagaina. The Trustees when recommended 
by vote of a majority of the Board of Managers after a 
proper assessment and enquiry into the title of the 
property offered to be hypothecated, may invest the 
principal of the said Fund on good security of primary 
mortgage of productive immovable property, if situate 
within the four gravets of Colombo to the extent of one 
half the estimated value of property, or on mortgage of 
like property situate within the four gravets of Galle to 
the extent of one-third of the estimated valuc of the 
property. In the event, of the Trustees refusing to make 
a loan when recommended by the Managers as aforesaid, 
the matter shall be referred to the sole arbitration of 
Edmund Rowland Gunaratna Esquire, F.T.S, Mudaliyar 
of His Excellency the Covernor's Gate, who is hereby 
chosen Honorary Arbitrator for such cmergent cases and 
whose decision shall be final. That no more than Rupces 
one thousand shall be loaned on any one piece of property ; 
and interest at the rate of ten per centum per annuni 
shall be levied on all loans; and if default be made in the 
ayment of interest for the space of three months then 
interest shall be reckoned and levied at the rate of 
twelve per centum per annum from such date and the 
loan shall be called in; That in case of the death of any 
Trustee or his disqualification by reason of his incapacity, 
unwillingness, neglect, or inability to act, or apostacy from 
Buddhism to any other religion, the aforesaid Colonel 
Henry Steel Olcott, his successors in office, or legal 
representatives as above, shall appoint a Trustee in his 
stead, on the nomination of the Galle Paramawignanartha 
Bauddha Samagama, should the Society be then in 
existence, or if not, then the said Henry Steel Olcott 
shall in connection with the said Board of Managers fill 
the vacancy or vacancies under the general advice aud 
counsel of the Committee of Priests, named in the instru- 
ment above described; and as soon as the said Colonel 
Henry Steel Olcott, his successors in office or legal 
representatives, shall have as above nominated or appoint- 
ed any other person or persons to become Trustee or 
Trustees in their or any of their place or stead, then the 
person or persons in whoin the said trust moneys, funds 
and securities shall then be vested, shall with all con- 
venient speed, transfer and assign the same in such manner 
and so as that the same may be legally and effectually vested 
in such new Trustee or Trustees jointly with the continu- 
ing Trustees, upon the same trusts as are herein before re- 
declared concerning the same, And every such new 
Trustee so to be appointed as aforesaid, shall act or assist in 
the exccution of the trusts of these presents as fully and 
effectually, and shall have such and the same powers to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever, as if he had been 
originally pue as Trustee and been party to these 
presents. That the said Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, as 
the principal creator of the said Fund, shall have full 
power, and it shall be his duty to adopt. such precautions 
as from time to time may seem necessary, to protect the 
money subscribed by the public from embezzlement or 
mal-adininistration, to preserve the good character of the 
Society, and to realize the object for which the fundiscollected. 


In witness whereof the said Colonel Henry Steel 
Olcott, Simon Perera Abayawardeno, Emanis de Silva 
Gunasekara, Don Charles Philip Weerckon, and Don Elias 
Ameresirri Jayasinlia do set their hands to three of the 
same tenor as these presents, at Galle, this third day of 
September, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-two.— Witnesses to the signatures of 

(Signed) H. 8. Olcott, ( 
n Simon Perera, ( 
" Emanis de Silva, ( 
5 D. C. P. Weerkeoon, ( 
» D. E. A. Sirri, ( 
D. Dahanayake. 
D. C. L. Goonewardena. 
D, Samarawikrama, N, P, 


Seal 


——— —M— a 


dn 


[December, 1883, 


I, Dues rr M of Galle, Notary Public, 
do hereby certify aud attest that he foregoing Instrumetit 
having been read over by Colonel H. S. Olcott, Simon 
Perera and D. C. P. Weerakoon, and having been read over 
and explained by me the said Notary to the said Emanis de 
Silva Goonasekera, and Don Elias Amarasiri Jayasinha, 
who are known to me, in the presence of Messrs D. Daha- 
nayake and D. © L. Goonawardena, the subscribing 
witnesses thercto, both of whom are known to me, the 
same was signed by the aforesaid parties and also by the 
said witnesses, in my presence and in the presence of one 
another, all being present at the sune time, on this 3rd 
day of September 1882, at Galupadda. 

I further certify and attest that the duplicate of this 
deed bears stamps of Rs, 10, the original being on a stamp 
of Re. 1. 

(Signed) D. Samarawikrama, 
Notary Public. 
Dated 8rd September 1882, 


D. Samara- 
wickrama, 
Notary Pub- 
lic Gallo, 


JOINT AGREEMENT CONSISTITUTING TITE BOARD OF 
MANAGERS, 
[No. 2,800.] 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT MADE AND ENTERED INTO 
BETWEEN Coloucl Henry Steel Olcott, President of the 
Theosophical Socicty, party of the first part, and Gerald 
Carolus Amarasirewardhana Jayasekara of Galle, Don 
Ovinis Goonesekara of Dadalla, Charles Amardus de Silva 
of Ratgamma, Gregoris Edreweere, Sinnotchy Perera 
Abeyewardliana, both of Galle, Don Hendrick Madenaika 
of Baddegama, Paul Edward Ponnamperuma, Samuel 
Sudrikka Jayawickrama, Don Dives Subasingha, all of 
Galle, Don Adrian Alwis Wickremeratna of Katu- 
kurunda, Ettiligola Vidanegamage Don Marshal de 
Silva of Galle, Don Bastian de Silva Jaysekere, 
Police Officer of Madampe, Thomas de Silva Amara- 
suria of Unewatana, Kumerawadu Nikoris de Silva 
of Pitiwella, and Columbe Mohanderange Arnolis de Silva, 
of Galle, members of the Parana wignanartl 10 Bauddha 
Samagama, parties of the second part, all representing 
what is knownas the Buddhist Section of the Theoso- 
phical Soeiety—for the administration of a certain fund 
named “The Singhalese National Buddhistic Fund" 
within the Southern Province of the Island of Ceylon. 
Whereas a Fund has been and is hereby created in the 
Southern Province of Ceylon, for the promotion of the 
Buddhist religion and the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among the Singhalese people: 


THESE PRESENTS WITNESS, AS FOLLOW: 


L—'The title of this Fund shall be “The Sinhalese 
National Buddhistie Fund.” 

IL—Tlie Board of Managers shall be nominated annu- 
ally by a Committee of eminent priests of the Southern 
Province. Provided that the nominations be made within 
fourteen days after the demand is made upon them by the 
aforesaid Society. The following is a list of such eminent 
Priests :—Aturcliya Kirtisree Sumangala, High Priest of 
Matara, and Hambanatotta Bulatgama Dhaimina Lankara 
Sirisumanetissa Maha Terunnanse, KatukurondaSiddhatta 
Terunnanse, Tangalle Paramakavi Tilleka Sresumenetissa 
Terunnanse, High Priest, Ambagahapiteya Aria Alankara’ 
Wimeclesaretissa Ganachargea Terunnanse, Dodandowa 
Piyaratnatissa Terunnanse, " Gettemanna Siddbatta Terun- 
nanse, Hiückeduwa Sumangala, High Priest of Adam’s 
Peak and Galle Corle, Angagodda Madankera Terunnanse, 
Wolitera Sugata Sasena Dhagga Winayacharya Dhammal- 
ankara Terunnanse, Potuwila Indajoty Terunnanse, 
Matara Wemolesara Terunnanse, Ambegahawatta Inda- 
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sabawarrana Sami Terunnanse, Kallegana Secla Wansa 
Terunnanse. 

IIL—The aforesaid Fund shall be cicated out of moneys 
realized from subscriptions, donations, legacies, the profits 
on sale of publications, and other sources. 

IV.—No part of the principal thus realized shall be 
expended, but only the annual increment as reported by the 
Board of Trustees, created by acertain deed of trust bear- 
ing even date with These Presents, and executed by them 
the said Trustees, and the said Henry Steel Olcott. 

V.—No more than the income for any one year shall 
be appropriated within that year. Should any unexpen- 
ded surplus remain at the end of any year, the same shall 
be eredited on the next year’s account to the following 
objects, viz:— Educational, Literary and Miscellaucons, 
in the proportions as hereinafter named. 

VI.—Of each year’s income one-half share shall be set 
aside for grants-in-aid of Schools ; one-fourth for publica- 
tions of various kinds ; one fourth for worthy objects of a 
miscellaneous character, promotive of the interest of 
Buddhism ; the surplus shall be divided in ratio. 

VIL—The income available for appropriation in any 
year shall be uuderstood to mean the nett income, after 
(deducting the necessary expenses of its collection. The 
fund available for investment by the ‘Trustees shall be the 
nett sun of collections for all sources, after deducting the 
actual costs of collection, such as stationcry, printing, 
discounts, postage, travelling expenses, wages, and other 
usual and lawful charges. 

VIIL--No appropriation of money shall be made for 
any religious sectarian object as such, but only in its 
character of a national object, and as bearing upou the 
interests of Buddhism ; nor shall any locality, whether 
within or without the Southern Province, be favoured, 
merely as such locality, with appropriations above any 
other locality in whatever province ; but its claims shall 
only be considered in their velation to Sinhalese national 
interests, and to the welfare of the religion of Buddha. 
The Fund shall be regarded as a sacred trust accepted ou 
behalf of the Snihalese nation and their religion, and it is 
agreed between the parties aforesaid that in its adininis- 
tration merely sectional, social and sectarian claims shall 
be made subordinate to the general godd. 

IX.—The responsibilities of administration shall be 
thus divided: (a) The parties of tlie second part, who are 
hereby constituted a “Board of Managers,” shall lave 
exclusive power to select the objects upon which the 
income is to be expended, and to vote the appropriations ; 
(b) the party of the first part being ex-officio President of 
the whole Buddhist Section and thus representing the 
combined interests of both priesthood and laity, should 
have the power to approve or disapprove of proposed grants 
of money, and thus validate or invalidate the warrauts 
drawn in payment of the same. In case he should dis- 
approve of any appropriation, he shall return the paper 
with his objections, iu writing, to the Board of Managers. 
Should the Board “insist upon the grant, the papers 
shall be endorsed and sent back to the party of the first 
part. Ifhe should still disapprove, he shall report the 
case to the Secretary of the Galle Paramawignanartha 
Buddha Samagama; and that Society shall appoint a 
Committee of Appeal, comprising thirteen members, neither 
of whom shall be a Manager or Trustee, and their decision 
shall be final. Should the proposed grant be by them 
sustained, the party of the first part shall, upon penalty of 
disqualification, countersigu the warrant upon the Board 
of Trustees, drawn by the Board of Managers. He shall 
also be the arbitrator in all disputes or disagreements, 
either between members of the Board of Managers, or 
between the members of the Buard of Trustees, or between 
the members of the said Paramawignanartha Bauddha 
Samagama, and his decision shall be final. 

X.—The Board of Managers shall be thus constituted 
and conducted: (a) The present members shall hold office 
for the term of one calendar year from the date of these 
presents, or for a further term or terms if re-elected; (b) 


Should any vacancy oceur, anew member shall be selected 
to fill the same by the party who appointed the retiring 
member ; and in ease he should have been appointed by 
a Priest or by the said Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, then 
the name ot the new appointee shall by the Secretary of 
the Board be submitted to the Galle Paramawiguanartha 
Bauddha Samagama, for ratification by vote at its next 
regular meeting ; (c) Their suceessers in office shall be 
annually nominated in each case by the original appoint- 
ing power, subject to confirmation by the said Galle Para- 
mawignanartha BauddhaSamagama, at a regular meeting : 
(d) Five members shall be a quorum for transaction of 
business at any meeting; but no meeting shall be held 
unless a printed or written notice shall have been sent, by 
post orinesseuger, toevery member of the Board at least ten 
days previously ; (e) All questions before the Board shall 
be decided by a majority of votes. In case of a tie the 
matter shall be referred to the party of the first part for 
decision without appeal ; (7) No member of the Board 
shall receive any compensation for his services as such 
member, nor have any pecuniary interest direct or remote 
in any grant of money. Should it be discovered that this 
rule has been evaded or violated, the offender shall be at 
once expelled from the Board, and disgraced and ex- 
pelled from the Theosophical Society. He shall be 
regarded as an out-cast whom no honorable man can 
associate with. Disqualification will be caused by (1) 
death, (2) incurable illness, (3) insanity, (4) permanent 
removal of residence from the Island, (5) by a just convic- 
tion on any felonious charge, (6) neglect of duty, including 
absence from three consecutive inoetings of the Board 
without valid excuse, (7) matadininistration, (8) apostacy 
from Buddhism to another religion; (g) the Officers of 
the Board to be chosen by the members from among their 
own number, shall be a Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The Chairman shall preside at all imectings and generally 
look after the business of the Board. Should he absent 
himself from a meeting, any other member may be 
elected temporary Chairman. The Secretary shall have 
charge of the correspondence, notices of meetings, and 
the official books and papers. The Treasurer shall keep 
an account of the state of the three several sub-funds 
above specified, viz:—the Educational, Literary and Mis- 
cellaueous, and always have ready for the information of 
the Board an accurate exhibit of the appropriations to 
date, and the unexpended credit balances with the Trus- 
tees. He shall also draw and disburse all petty cash 
items of expense, such as postage, stationery, &c., inciden- 
tal to office work; (4) The Board shall make at 
least once annually a report upon its transactions during 
the year, to the party of the first part, who shall conmniu- 
nicate the same with the reports front other provinces to 
the public; (2) No sum greater than Rs. 50 (fifty Rupees) 
shall be voted at any mecting except upon the favorable 
report of the sub-committee of the Board, to whom the 
matter had been referred by the Chairman at least one 
week previously; (/) Applications for grants of any kind 
must be made in writing and be favorably endorsed by 
two Managers before they can even be considered: should 
the vote thereupon be favorable, the Secretary of the 
Board shall draw a warrant upon the Trustees for the 
amount voted, in favor of the applicant, sign it, and pro- 
cure the signatures of the Chairman and Treasurer of the 
Board. The warrant with accompanying papers shall then 
be referred to the party of the first part for examination ; 
and upon his countersigning the warrant aud. returning 
it to the Secretary of the Board, the latter shall number 
and register it, and then forward it to the payee to obtain 
payment from the Trustees. 

XI.—Every new member, before taking his seat, 
iu the Board, shall sign a document similar to these pre- 
sents and bind himself to abide by and enforce the Byc- 
Laws and Rules adopted by the Board for the goovern- 
ment of its proceedings and the responsibility of its 
members, 


(See puye 7 for continuation) 
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OF A SERIES or 


LECTURES deliv 


'cred by Colonel H. S. OLCOTT, in the Southern Provincé o 


[December, 1883. 


Set oe 


f Ceylon, in 


aid of the SINHALESE NATIONAL BUDDHISTIC FUND, and of collections made, from 29th July to 28rd 
October, 1882 :—87 days. 


Date. 


1882 
July 29 


August 3 


September 2 
5 


October 1 


1581 
Noveniber 8 


(alle, 


wD Subscriptions. 
Place of. Lecture. Nn- Parties assisting. 
Lc e » 
aS Pledged. | Paid. 
Dondrllead.. eee 1 | Galle Buddhist Theosophical Society — 1| — jjg | gs 91| 85 
Do. EN ae ave 2 » v » ” f 
Mirisse i es sss . 3] « 5 » » 57 | 80} 57 | goi 
Welligame — .., "is iv. ; 4 | S. P. D.Theodoris de Silva, Notary T 308 | 14$ 308 | 14 
Paramananda Vihara . see 3 5 | Bulalgama Maha Terunanse eee 214] Ol 72) lk 
Kolamba Walaiowa ... Se » 6 | K. Seclawanse ''erunanse . 29 | 74} 16 | 744 
Vijiyanande Vihare ... B ie 7 | Galle Buddhist Theos, Society |... en 198 | 264 144 | 961 
Magalle. jee ie us M e| gd Simon Perera Abeywardene ase js 694 | 064 612 | 061 
Kaluwella. — ... i. A wd 091 G. C. A. Jayasekera — .. P n 73 | 59 72 | 59 
Mahamodera ,., sis EN aee vel LQ | Medankara Torunanse... i 14] 63 14| 63% 
Kalahagaana ... eee ds iss wel 11 | I. Seelawanse Terunanse T is 43 653 42 65 
Bope Vihare |... 2s s A | 12 " 5 T . 51 | 98% 41 | 23} 
Wataraka Vihawre .. , 2e] 13 4 5 oe i 50 | 49 50 | 494 
Hapugala na bre NET n 5 $5 . 36 | 342 26 | 59k 
Wellipitimodera m 5 » » EN A 63 321 23 32h 
Heenpendella... ae 16 | Oyanwatte Rewatta Ternanse 225 25 148 a 
Dadalla... ei vs 17 | Nalupa Saranande o 144] 53 73 53 
alwadugodde Vihare. " 19 | Bulatgama Maha i es . 120 | 50 83 | 50 
Akmemana " 19 | Dhwmmajoti " NS . 81, 29 ll 29 
Chiba Garden,,, 3 " 90 | K. Seelawanse » " F 122 121 53 123 
Ukwatriae Vihe , : 9] - E ae ie 47 | 162 35 | 164 
Dargedera À ...] 22 | Galle Buddhist Theos. Society |... is 131 | 50 45] ... 
Unawatooue ... us x M a| 23 | Thomas de Silva Ainarasoa i E 247 26 O47 25 
Habaradua  ,., ix. : 24 | Galle Buddhist Theos. Society |... 95 | 33 92 | 78 
Theosophival Tall... 33 we] 25 ” » » T T 69 | 121 69| 124 
Hatuwapiadigame — ,.. A Vi ..-| 96 | Deeranande Terunanse... as Am 199 12} 190 123 
Kataluwe $i m 2 io a| 27 | Don Adrian de Silva Weerasooria Sa 212 | 85 207 88 
Kananke a 2 | 28 | Galle Buddhist Theos. Society |... - 9 071 9 574 
Walawa.. vou y H ...| 29 | Paragoda Gunaratano "'erunause oe 40] 46 29 | 46 
Datimulle, — ,,, e An . MET ji » 5 . 33 | 13 94, 88 
Doreke... j : 31 | Galle Buddhist Theos. Society |... , 8| 44 7 44 
Pilane ... trs p . * 33 , ” n ” . . 5 45 5 45 
Katehihawatte Vihare vs re B ” ” ” ” 94 53 15 53 
Meeripeuna Y : M JE , 9 " » A 104| 37 104 | 37 
Malalagama | .,, B EH, » » ” » oe 183} 51 183 | 51 
Ahangane : a NET: S $ E “i P ii 46 | 534 46 | 994 
Majuwane SM : .] 37 | Daduwana Saranankara "'erunanse is 41| 05 41| 09 
Ganegame — ,., : is ..| 38 | Upananda Terunanse ... m . 100 | 9091 65 | 60 
Baddegaine e. eet 389 | Sumangala 7 os Ro 5. 47| 06 41, 31 
Wellatolta ! .| 40 | Attadassi 5 zs AD. A 20 324 20 20} 
Agalia ,.. IE UD IM 41 | Vipassi » m 3 M 70 | ws 40 | 12} 
Unanwittia — ,,. vuv ed Am ...] J2 | Medankara 2 ooh s a 58| 60- 18| 10 
Navoda ia r na ou] 42 | Don E, A. Jayesinghe Arateby ,.. vs 202 11 202 | 1l 
Aluttanayangodde d. : a | 44 | K, Seelawansee Terunanse ate aad 99 26) 25 764 
Paranatanayangodde. P 445] oy » ” ses vis 35 | 104 n5 | 104 
Meepawella ,., 2x 46 | » » » ; §3 | 25 G8 | ose 
Vaduramba | ,,, E METEMT » T " " s0 | 894 19 | 9351 
Keembia N . 48 | Kondanne Terunanse,.. oe 30 | 661 20 | 664 
Balagodde eee e 49 | Rawata hy P . 10 691 66 764 
'Tellikade A .. | 50 Suanankara | ,, Dopandron - 106 50 106 50 
Pitewella, : | ol Saridatissa i l'atuwatte , 48 18i 48 184 
Doosse ... i » ..| 52 | Kumara Wadu Nicoris Aratehi .. z 71 17 ]71 17 
Ratgama f : 53 | Emanis de Silva Goonesekere .., 302 | 61 302] 61 
Dodandua be ae a| D4 | Piavatana Tissa "'erunanse EM 903 203 T 
Pattuwatta — ,., hi M Pe ed 05 ” ” , ere T 105 | ee 105 | os 
Kittancodde Ud m e M Mu 56 » » ” & Veragodde » 115 12 115 12 
Hikkaduwa ee. Dee AS, jag » » * PE 79 | 52 79 | 52 
Tottagamuwa,,, OQ NAA As | 98 ” » » m. 128 | 93 123 | 93 
Telwatte aoe M iM ..| 59 | Ambagabawatte —,, EE 133 | 63 133 | 63 
Vaaragodde ,,, " cay "n ..| 60 | D. Dahanayake and J. A. Goonesekere ... 80] owe 80 | .. 
Kahawa yo ue UIT Su GL | Baddagame Sumangala Terananse si 70 | 20 70 | 20 
Akurala x e e. sv. ga} 62 | D. 0. D. S. Geoneskeri ... T 97 | 94 97 | 94 
Madamnpe 42i P» : : ..] 63 » ” s Nee , 200 | vee 200 | vee 
Battapola NA AS p E a| 64 | Nanananda Terunanse,,. s e 113 . 113 m 
Mrs. lrederica Cecelia Dias Llangakoon |... Matara tee bis ee : 500 | ee 500 | se 
Mrs. J. b. Phillips Panditaratus ... » 50 . 50 | ave 
E. R. Gooneratne, Esq. as e aa Galle 250 | .« 50 | .. 
Theosophical Society's Collection Dook | .. Galle Buddhist Theosophical Society ore 23 | 45 23 , 45 
Ganagoddella Vihare.. 65 264 - 46 | .- 
Ahungalle — ... sis i GG 148 kis E 25 
Bellapitimodera oes 2d G7 933 | 60 44 | 50 
Randobe, "S i veel 68 1S0 | ... s one 
Do. dee > ah a eS e| 69 340 | oe Whon 
8,904 | 8l 6,807 | 09 
Balance subscription due. wee sof serves DL 2,007 | 72 
aces pee 
Ws. 8,904 | 81 8,904 | 81 


Rith October, 1857, 


GREG. EDREWERE, 


Secretary, Galle BTS, 
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OoNSUrIDATED poo M of Golleations and Expenses of de Southern Province National Buddhistic Fund, 


from 29th July to 23rd October, 1882 —87 days. 


Total amount of Subscription Pledged — ...| 8,081] 36 
Subscription, from Society’s Collection 
Book...  ... "T aes T 23| 45 
Donations — ... : tee wf 800... 
Cash paid from Subscriptions, Donations 
and Collection Book. sas : 6,807] 09 
Amount due from Subscriptions and Do- 
nations ,..... bas eee eno 2,007} 72 
8,904. 81 | 8904| BIA 


Rs... 


Galle, 27th October, 1882. 


GALLE Buppnist THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
26th October 1882. 


We do herby certify that Colonel H. S. Olcott has 
rendered a full and satisfactory account, with vouchers, of 
all cash receipts and disbursements of the National 
Buddhistic Fund to date. 

C. A. JAYASEKARA, 
President, B.T.S. 
Greg. EDREWERK, 
Secy., Bd. of Managers, 
Singhalese National Bud. Fund. 


(Continued from page 5.) 

XIL—1lu case the party of the first part should dic 
or be otherwise disqualified or incapable to act, his powers 
and functions under the agreement shall be transferred 
to his successors in the Presidency of the Buddhist Section, 
or to such other as may be selected by the Parent Theoso- 
phical Society with the approval of the majority of the 
Branch Societies in. Ceylon embraced in the aforesaid 
Buddhist Section, and it shall be the duty of the said 
Parent Society to mail a notice of such selection within 
thirty days after the death or ascertainment of the dis- 
qualification of the party of the first part : failing in which 
the vacancy may be temporarily filled by unanimous vote 
of the Branch Societies in Ceylon ded within the 
Buddhist Section; and in case the said Parent Society 
shall not within one year have selected a person who is 
approved of by the said Branch Societies, then the person 
temporarily selected by the latter shall hold the appoint- 


ment during good behaviour, subject to the provisions of 


this agreement. 

XIIL—Tlie party of the first part, as the principal 
creator of the Sinhalese National Buddhistie Fund, shall 
have full power, aud it shall be his duty to adopt in con- 
cert with the Galle Paramawignanartha Bauddha Sama- 
gama, such precautions as from time to time may 
seem necessary to protect the money subscribed by 
the public from embezzlement or mal-administration, to 
preserve the good character of the Society, and to realize 
the objects for whieh the fund is being collected. The 
management and direction of the practical details for the 
collection of the subscriptious shall as heretofore be left to 
him. In case paid assistance should be required, prefer- 
ence shall be given to members of the Galle Paramawigna- 
nartha Bauddha Samagaina, if such should be av ailable. 
But in case the said Society should not co-operate in the 
aforesaid precautionary measures, then the party of the 
first part shall have all the necessary powers to do or 
cause to be done what is hereinabove described in this 
clause. 

X1V.—The terms of this Instrument may from time to 
time be modified by the mutual consent of the party of 


Salaries—Clerk, Interpreter, Boy, aud Peon. 167 | 57 
Travelling Expenses, 1881 wes $ 88 | 31 
Do. do. 1882 Ais e. 203 | 271 
Postage, and Discount... E ej 10] 34 
Stationery and Printing, 1581, Rs, 95-07 ; 
1882, Its. 57-82 ss sss ..] 182 89 
Copying Deeds, Printing, and Stamps 39 | 25 
Travelling Cart E ixpenses, half share e| 204 | 574 
Provisions for the party travelling, 1881-82... 73 | 301 
Hire of pair Bulls and Driver, 47 days 94[ 94 
Sundry Expenses, 1581-1882 "P 25 26 4814 
| —— 1,060 | 24 
Cash Deposited in the C. M. Bank to credit! 
of Trustees up to 25th October 1582 i ... En 5,707 | 85 
Cash in hand... des "m Sp: xs A" 39 | ... 
Amount due from Subscriptions and 6,830 | 54 
Donations ... dea ae MU cee wee 2,097 | 72 
Rs... 8904 | 81 
GREG. EDREWERE, 


Seeretury, GalleD. T. S. 


the first part, and a majority of the parties of the second 
part or their successors in Office. 

XV.—Should Boards similar to tliis be hereafter. organi- 
zed in other Provinces in the. Island, this Board of the 
Southern Province shall ever act iu brotherly harmony 
with them, as well as with the Board already organized in 
the Western Province, giving them whatever help their 
Province may require, and. this Board can grant; and 
reciprocally ask from them help as the exigencies of the 
Southern Province may demand. 

Tn Witness whereof they, the said Henry Steel Olcott, 
Gerald Carolus Ameresiriwardhana Jayasekara, Don Ovinis 
Gunesekera, Charles Amardus de Silva, Gregoris Edrewere, 
Sinnotchy Perera ALbeyawardhana, Hendrick Madenaika, 
Paul Edward Pomunperuma, Samnel Sudrikku Jaya- 
wickrema, Don Denis Subesinha, Don Adrian Alwis 
Wickremeratna, Ettelegodde, Vidaua Gamege Don Marshal 
de Silva, Don Bastian de Silva Jayesekera, Thomas de 
Silva Amarasuria, Kumerawadu Nikoris de Silva, and 
Coluinbe Mohanderange Arnolis de Silva, have set their 
hands to three of the same tenor as these presents, on this 
third day of September, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty two. 

Witness to all the other signatures except that of 
D. H. Madenaika. 

(Signed) H. S. Olcott (seal) 
G. C. A. Jayasekera me 


PE 
3 D.O.D.Gunesekera  , 
» Chas. A. de Silva i 
x rey. Edrewere » 
5 S. Perera 2 
D. C. L. Goonawardene ) ,, P. E. de Silva » 
D. Dehanaika l » Sain. S. Jayawickrema. ,, | 
D. Samara wikrema, P D. Dinnes n 
N.P. ( 55 A. Alwis > 
G T. D. Silva : 
s D. M. de Silva 5 
55 B. D. Silva i 
» C. Nicoris n 
2; C, M. Arnolis ‘4 


Witnesses to the signature of 
(Signed) D. 
Chas. D. S. Wijcyasekere. 
H. R. M. D. Silva. 
D. Samarawikreim, N. P. 

I, Dionysius Samarawickreme, of Galle, Notary Public 
do hereby certify and attest that the foregoing Instrument 
having been read over by Colonel H. S. “Ol cott, G. C. A 
Jayasekara, D. O. Gunesckera, C. A. de Silva, G. Edere- 
weera, S. Perera Aboywardena, S. S. Jaywickreme, 
Thomas de Silva Ainarasuria, Columbe Mohendarange 
Arnolis de Silva, and read over and explained by me the 


H. Madanaika (seal) 
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-said Notary to the said Paul Edward Ponmamperuma, 
Don Denis Subesingha, Don Adrian Alwis Wickremeratne, 
Etiligoda Vidanegamage Don Marshal de Silva, and Don 
Bastian de Silva Jayesekere, who are known to me, in the 
presence of Messrs. D. C. L. Goonewardene, and Daha- 
naike, the subscribing witnesses thereto, both of whom 
are known te me, the same was signed by the aforesaid 
parties and also by the said witnesses, in my presence and 
in the presence of one another, all being present at the 
same time, on the third day of September 1882, at 
Galapiadde. 

I further certify and attest that this Instrument having 
been read over and explained by me, the said Notary, to 
the said Hendrick Madanaike, who is known to me, in the 
presence of Charles Dias Senewickreme Wijeyasckere 
and Holuwagoda Runage Marshal de Silva, both of Galle, 
the subscribing witnesses, thereto, both of whom are 
known to me, the same was signed by the said Hendrick 
Madanaike and also by the said witnesses, in my presence 
and in the presence of one another, all being present at 
the same time, on the third day.of September 1882, at 
Kaluwelle. 

I further certify and attest that the duplicate of this 
Deed bears stamps of Rupees two and cents fifty, which 
were supplied by the parties aforesaid. 

(Signed) D. SAMARAWICKRAMA, 
Notary Public. 
Dated, third September, 1882. 


D Samara- 
wickrama, 
Notary Pub- 
lie, Galle. 


Personal tems. 


Mr. Thomas Perera Abeyawardene, of our Galle Branch 
arrived at Bombay in the P. & O. Steamer Pohara on 
the 4th ultimo and is stopping at the Head-quarters. His 
purpose is to make a tour in India, visiting among other 
places the sacred Buddhist shrines of Buddha Gya and 
Kapilavastu. 


Babu Mohini M. Chatterji, Assistant Secretary of the 
Bengal Theosophical Society, has been visiting his relative 
the venerable Debendra Nath Tagore, at Dehra Dun, whom 
Hindus of all castes hold in reverence for his exalted worth. 

Mr. Tookaram Tatya, Councillor of the Bombay Theo- 
sophical Society, who first studied Mesmerism under 
our President-Founder and has since largely added to his 
knowledge by reading, has for some months been healing 
the sick every morning before going to his place of busi- 
ness. He has effected many cures and finds his mesmeric 
powers increasing by practice. His benevolent example 
is commended to competent members of all our Branches 
for imitation. 

Mr. John H. Judge, Acting Recording Secretary of the 
New York (Parent) Society, has written for five new 
charters for American branches in process of organisation. 
His brother, Mr. William, Q, Judge, one of the Founders, 
who recently returned from Venezuela S. A., has gone to 
Mexico on silver mining business. He will avail of the 
opportunity to make certain antiquarian researches 
interesting to occultists, in a part of the country which is 
alluded to in “Isis Unveiled.” 

Babu Balai Chund Mullik, Assistant Sceretary of the 
Bengal Theosophical Society, is convalescent from an 
attack of hemorrhage from the lungs, induced by an ill- 
advised attempt to practise certain austerities prescribed 
in Bhaktiyoga. Our worthy and much esteemed young 
brother, who is not of a very robust constitution, as it 
would seem, was advised against this attempt by the 
Founders of the Society, whom he consulted while thoy 
were at Calcutta. His wish to acquire spiritual wisdom 
was however too ardent for restraint, and he made the 


venture which has turned out so badly. An additional 
reason for regret that it should have been attempted, is 
found in the fact that some ultra orthodox Bengalis who 
are opposed to our Society, have cited this case as a warn- 
ing against joiuing us; whereas from the first the Founders 
have always warned the public against the dangerous 
practice of Hatha-Yoga in all its forms, while the advocates 
of that system have invariably been the orthodox them- 
selves! Other esteemed members who are likewise 
occupied with the same austerities, despite our most earnest 
protests, are running a similar risk. Hatha-Yoga if begun 
later than the tenth year of life, is at best a perilous cx- 
periment ; even for such as are of sound body and mind. 

We have a letter from Balai Babu expressing his 
regrets ; but the harm was done already. 

Though not a Fellow of our Society, yet the courteous 
attitude of Rajah Sir T. Madhava Row towards the 
Founders on the occasion of their recent visit to Baroda, 
and his kindly interest in our work, compel us to express 
the pleasure with which we have read a highly compli- 
mentary article upon that eminent Mahratta statesman, 
which has appeared in the London Times and is now 
going the rounds of the Vernacular Press. In his “ B. A. 
and B. L.” lecture at Madras, Colonel Olcott expressed the 
hope that the university graduates of India might form 
themselves into a Society for the moral and spiritual 
regeneration of the Hindus, under the leadership of this 
great man. Now that he has probably retired from 
political life and settled at Madras, is it impossible to see 
this hope realised ? If the Rajah would but co-operate 
in this direction with lis no less honoured cousin, Dewan 
Bahadur R. Ragoonath Row, President of the Madras 
Theosophical Society, what a bright era would dawn for 
India: In what other way could their long lives of distin- 
guished public service be so honourably crowned ? 

Rawal Shri Hurvysingji Roopsingji, of Sihor, Kathiawar, 
Secretary of the Saorashtr Theosophical Society, writes 
Colonel Olcott :—“ You must remember that when I last 
visited Headquarters you kindly showed me how to mag- 
netise water for curative purposes. Being successful I lolfow- 
ed it up by reading several works on Mesmerism. Iam now 
glad to inform you that I have cured nearly 150 cases of 
sorts. I want to know whether I should continue to 
inesmerise and whether it is good for one’s health to do 
so" He was answered that a mesmerist’s health does not 
suffer from the exercise of the healing power if he is 
strictly temperate, leads a moral life, eats moderately of 
digestible food, bathes often, and takes cnough exercise to 
keep his blood circulating frecly. When we but think of 
the incalculable sum of suffering among invalids iu this 
country, and of the case with which a healthy and strong- 
willed man may cure them mesmerically, it seems a shame 
that so few Theosophists are devoting themselves to this 
beneficent humanitarian work. x 

Lieut. Stuart B. Beatson, F.T.S., XIth Bengal Lancersf 
has returned from Egypt, whither he went as an attaché o_ 
the Commanding, General's Staff and rejoined lis regi 
mental station at Umballa. 

Mr. T. Herbert Wright, F.T.S., of the P. W. D., went 
home on furlough, on the 21st ultimo., by the new French 
line to Marseilles. The cabin accomodations of these 
ships are unequalled as regards the comfort of passengers, 
we are told, 


OUR NEW BRANCHES. 


A Branch of the Theosophical Society was formed on 
5th November at Darjiling under the name of the 
Kanchanjunga Theosophical Society with the following 
oflice-bearers :— 

Babu Dinanath Majumdar, President. 
» Chatradhar Ghosh, Secretary & Treasurer. 


A Branch—the Nuddea  Theosoplical Society—was 
formed at Kishnanagar, Nuddea, on the 3rd November 
with the following office-bearers :— 

Babu Braja Nath Mukerji, President. 
» Tarshada Banerji, Secretary & Treasurer. 
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The Bhagulpore Theosophical Society was formed by 
M.R.Ry. Ramaswamier on the 7th November with the 
following office-bearers :— l 

Babu Parvaticharan Mukerji, President. 
» Tarapada Ghosal, Secretary. 

The Jamalpore Theosophical Society was formed by 
the same Brother on the 14th November with the follow- 
ing office-bearers :— 

Babu Ramchandra Chatterji, President. 
» Deno Nath Roy, Sceretary. 
» Rajeoomar Roy, Asst. Secretary. 

The Arrah Theosophical Society was formed by the 
same Brother on the 17th November with the following 
office- bearers :— 

Babu Chunder Narain Singh, President, 
Dwarka Nath Battacharya, 
Secy. & Treasurer, 


» 


The Gya Theosophical Society was formed by the same 
Brother on the 21st November with the following office- 
bearers :— 

Babu Rajkisson, Narayan, President. 
Mathuranatu Dhar, 
Secretary § Treuswrer, 


» 


THE POST NUBILA LUX THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 
(THE HAGUE, HOLLAND). 
‘To Col. H. S. OLCOTT, 
President, Theosophical Socicty. 
Dear Sir and Brother, 


At a meeting of our Society held last night, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President: Edward Brooke Bonn; Vice President : 
David Adolphe Constans Artz; Librarian: — Helene 
Wilhelmina Offilie Artz ; Secretary and Treasurer: An- 
thony Lodewyte George Offermans ; Sceretury for Foreign 

Correspondence : Adelberth de Bourbon. 

Under Rule VHI. of the Parent Society’s Revised Byc- 
Laws for 1882, we have to ask your sanction for the 
confirmation of our election of the President. 

We lave also to request your confirmation of our 
Resolution to clect sister Helena van Stolk as an Hono- 
rary Member of this Branch, in honour of our much 
lamented Brother, Thomas Van Stolk, our late President. 

After receiving your sanction to the present report, we 
hope to send you a detailed report of our work here. 

We remain, most fraternally yours, 
D. S. C. ARTY, 
Vice-President. 
A. pg BOURBON, 
Secretary, for Foreign. Correspondence. 

The Resolutions of the P. N. L contained in the above 
‘report are sauctioned by the President Founder in Council. 

Head-quarters, Bombay, November 17, 1882, 

DauxopAR K. MAVALANKAR, 
Joint- Recording Secretary, 
THE NUDDEA THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
(SECRETARY'S REPORT.) 

A Branch of the Theosophical Society to be known as 
“The Nuddea Theosophical Society" was formed at 
Kishnaghur on the 3rd instant, in the presence of and 
with the assistance of Mine. H. P. Blavatsky. Eighteen 
fellows were that evening admitted into the Society, and 
-organized the new Branch, The following officers were then 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President : Babu Braj Nath Mukerji; Vice-Presidents : 
Babu Girindra Nath Chatterjee, and Babu Sreckanta 
Mukerji: Secretary and Treasurer: Babu Tavapada 
Banerji. 


journal and various books, 


At the next meeting, however, Babu Braj Nath Mukerji 
expressed his inability to kold the office of the President, 
as he was not a permanent resident of Kishnaghur. 
Babu Cally Charn Lahiry was consequently elected un- 
animously, in his stead. 

The fellows of this Branch earnestly hope that the 
Parent Society will be pleased to give us the necessary in- 
structions and help us in the attainment of the noble 
objects with which all Branches have been formed. 

A copy of the Bye-Laws, as soon as framed and adopted, 
will bs sent for the confirmation of the President-Founder 
in Council. 

Tarapapa BANERJI 
Secretary. 

Kishnaghur November 6, 1882. 

The proeeedings of the above Report have been sanc- 
tioned by the President-Founder in Council. 


DamMopar K. MAVALANKAR, 


Joint Recording Secictary 
Theosophical Society. 
Headquarters, Bombay November 17th 1882. 


An account of numerous cures, by mesmerism, of para- 
lysis and hemiphlegia (half-paralysis) made by the 
President-Founder in Ceylon, and of the excitement caused 
thereby has appeared in the Jadian Mirror but too late 
for us to copy 1n the present number. 


Next month we hope to give an account, from a 
Sinhalese correspondent, of the joyous reception given in 
Ceylon to a portion of the Sopara relies of Lord Buddha, 
kindly given to H. Sumangala, Thero, by the Government 
of Bombay. 


A WARNING TO BROTHER TIIEOSOPIIISTS. 

I was initiated as à member of the Bengal Theosophical 
Society in April last. Since then I have been coming 
more and more to appreciate the majesty of the Occult 
Sciences of the Ancient Sages, by reading your valuable 
After the departure of the 
Founders from Caleutta, L was persuaded by some of the 
disciples of a person who professes to be master in 
Bhaktiyoga, to be taught its mysteries. I was initiated 
as his disciple after a few days, though I objected to 
become one so soon, because I thought myself ill-qualified 
for it But as I was under his spell as it were for the 
time being, I could not much gainsay him. In this way 
he worked upon my sincerity and good faith and I com- 
meneed to practice Bhaktiyoga and pránáyám. I con- 
tinued this process for about three weeks, when I. began 
to lose faith in him, for his being unable to auswer some 
of my questions and for some other reasons. During the 
latter portion, of iy training under him, I felt some 
pains in the lungs and heart, and the action of the latter 
organ was much accelerated, I therefore left off practi- 
cing the austerities. But the evil had been done already. 
After abowt six weeks, I had hemorrhage from the lungs 
which considerably frightened me, and confined me to bed for 
tweuty days. T make the above statement because a rumour 
has got abroad that my hemorrhage has something to do 
with my connection with the Theosoophical Society. 
Though I dislike notoriety I must, in justice, publicly 
confess, once for all, that neither the Theosophical Socicty 
nor its Founders ever advised me to practice Bhaktiyoga ; 
on the contray I remember that Colonel Olcott, positively, 
aud, if I mistake not, Mine. Blavatsky also, warned me 
against it ; the former pointing out to me a mutual 
Bengali frend who was killing himself by the same 
systent. Moreover, i nuniber of the members of our 
Society were also warned not to attempt Hathayoga as 
it was unsafe for adults to begin it. 

It must also be said that my temporary Guru had no 
connection whatever with our Theosophical movement. 


BALAI CuAND MULLICK. 
91st Noveinber, 1882, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE DEBATER, - 


A WEEKLY Liperat Osr.PExNY NEWSPAPER, 


FOR THE FREE DISCUSSION OF ALL SUBJECTS: 
INCLUDING 


Free Trade, Protection, Squatters, Free Selectors, 
Education, Trade, Defence, Christianity, Buddhism, 
Materialism, Freethought, Anglo-Israelitism, Spiri- 
tualism, &c., &c. 


eo Jue Desarer” will contain articles on both sides of aly 


questions, and will, in fact, be simply a debating club in 
print for the open discussion of all topics of interest, both Political 
and Metaphysical—the rule being that all contributions are 
welcome so long as they are not personal or abusive. 

The Editor, as Editor, sets his personality a side, nnd is 
neutral. 

All Religious and Philosophical arguments are especially 
welcome, and it is proposed to offer monthly prizes, of the value 
of Three Guineas cach, for the best essays for and ngninst 
Materialism, Buddhism, Anglo-Israclitism, Spiritualism and 
Christianity : as well as Free Trade, Protection, Education and 
Kindred subjects, taking the opposite. side of each question on 
alternate months, and although we commence as a small paper, 
should snecess attend our efforts, arrangements will be made to 
enlarge our space without increasing the price. 

“The Debater” will be essentially thoughtful in its tone, and 


£0 that class of society who “neverthink” are not expected to 


patronise it. 


* 1 lead where reason points the way. 
And bow to no domuntie sway. 
Nor ask men blindly to obey." 


Publishing Office, 38 Sydney Arcade, Sydney, Australia, 


THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN. 


al MONTHLY JOURNAL 


ADVOCATING FREETHOCGHT AND EXPOSING THE ABSURDI- 


TEES OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


EDITED BY 
WALIPRASANNA KAVYABISHARAD, RACS., 
Member of the National Secular Society, London. 
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